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Abstract 

In this paper, the performance of a permanent magnet 
synchronous motor and impact of the direct torque control 
with three level space vector modulation is presented. The 
proposed control method can reduce the flux linkage and 
torque ripple in a large extent and have a better dynamic 
and static performance. Space Vector Modulation (SVM) 
Technique has become the important PWM technique for 
three phase Voltage Source Inverters for the control of 
Induction, Brushless DC, Switched Reluctance and 
Permanent Magnet Synchronous Motors. The study of 
space vector modulation technique reveals that space 
vector modulation technique utilizes the DC bus voltage 
more efficiently and generates less harmonic distortion 
when compared with Sinusoidal PWM (SPWM) technique. 
Both SPWM and SVM control strategies are implemented 
to obtain three level output voltages. In this work, 
DCMLIs for PMSM with DTC is carried out in MATAB/ 
Simulink/SimPower System environment. Comparative 
analysis is investigated for total harmonic distortion 
(THD) using three level with SVM and SPWM control 
strategies. 

Keywords: PMSM , DTC, SPWM, SVM, 

MA TLAB/SIMULINK. 


Nomenclature 


v d 

direct axis stator voltage, V 

v q 

quadrature axis stator voltage, V 

Id 

direct axis stator current, A 

Iq 

quadrature axis stator current, A 

Rd 

direct axis resistance, Q 

Rq 

quadrature axis resistance, Q 

P 

no. of poles 

L d 

direct axis inductances, H 

Lq 

quadrature axis inductances, H 

Ad 

direct axis flux linkage, wb 

Aq 

quadrature axis flux linkage, wb 

ta' 

magnetic flux linkage, wb 

Qe 

rotor speed in electrical, rpm 

O m 

mechanical speed, rad/s 

J 

moment of inertia, kg.m 2 


B Viscous Friction Co-efficient, Nm/rad/s 

P Differential operator 

T e electromagnetic torque, Nm 

Tl load torque, Nm 


Acronyms 

DCMLI Diode Clamped Multi Level Inverter 

PMSM Permanent Magnet Synchronous Motor 

DTC Direct Torque Control 

SVM Space Vector Modulation 

SPWM Sinusoidal Pulse Width Modulation 


1. Introduction 

Permanent-Magnet Synchronous Machines (PMSMs) are 
used in the recent years due to their advantages over other 
ac motors such as high torque-to-current ratio, high power- 
to-weight ratio, high efficiency, high power factor, low 
noise, and robustness [1] [2]. PMSM Motor is made up of 
rare earth and neodymium boron magnets; it has been 
widely used in high performance variable speed industrial 
applications. In this motor, Permanent Magnets are placed 
in the rotor, because of absence of windings in the rotor. 
Rotor copper losses are zero [3]. PMSM are applied in 
various industrial fields including aviation, rail traction, 
robotics, electrical vehicles, and servo applications 
[4] [6] [9]. Ideal flux circle generated by three-phase 
symmetric sinusoidal voltage, use the effective voltage 
vector generated by different switch patterns of inverter to 
approximate the standard flux circle [5] [6]. Direct torque 
control (DTC) and field-oriented control (FOC) are the 
two most popular methods for high performance 
permanent-magnet synchronous motor (PMSM) drives. 
Lack of inner current controllers, rotary coordinate 
transformation, and pulse width modulation in DTC yields 
a faster dynamic response and a simpler structure in 
comparison with the FOC method. Although DTC method 
has the above advantages, it has some drawbacks among 
which the high torque and stator flux ripples are the most 
important, followed by variable switching frequency with 
respect to the motor speed and the load [7]. Compared 
with FOC, DTC can manipulate stator flux vector directly 
so as to produce the desired torque [8]. A PI torque 
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controller is introduced to calculate the voltage reference, 
which is implemented by the SVM [9] [10]. 

The paper is organized as follows: Section 2 revolves 
around the introduction of multilevel inverters. Section 3 
explains control strategies SPWM and SVM. Section 4 
explains the modelling of PMSM. Section 5 focuses on the 
simulation results, here there is a comparative analysis of 
THD, speed and torque responses of PMSM with SPWM 
and SVM and also with DTC technique. Section 6 
summarises the conclusions drawn from the work with 
future recommendations. 

2. Multilevel Inverters 

The three methods used for obtaining higher level inverter 
output voltage, are Connecting devices in series, using 
switching devices with higher voltage rating, or adopting 
multilevel topology. The first method can be used only 
when the problem of dynamic voltage sharing has been 
efficiently solved. Otherwise it should be avoided. The 
second method is complicated but it can be compromised 
in case of the cost, reliability and availability. The limited 
device voltage rating is the most effective solution for 
higher level inverter voltage topologies. One of the 
multilevel structures that has more preference and is 
widely used is the Neutral-Point-Clamped multilevel 
inverter or also known as Diode Clamped multilevel 
inverter. This structure was first proposed in 1980. 
Basically, NPC multilevel inverters synthesize the small 
step of staircase output voltage from several levels of DC 
capacitor voltages. An m-level NPC inverter consists of 
(m- 1 ) capacitors on the DC bus, 2(m- 1 ) switching devices 
per phase and 2(m-2) clamping diodes per phase. The three 
level output voltage can be obtained by using two DC 
capacitors. Each capacitor has input DC voltage across it 
and voltage stress will be limited to one capacitor level 
through clamping diodes. The number of levels can be 
extended to a higher level by adding switching devices and 
with these additions, the inverter will be able to achieve 
higher level step AC voltage, which will be approaching 
near sinusoidal with minimum harmonics distortion. 
During inverter operation, the switches near the centre tap 
capacitors are switched on for a longer period compared to 
the switches further away from the centre tap. As the 
switch is further away from the centre tap the switching 
time is shorter. A multilevel converter has several 
advantages over a conventional two-level converter that 
uses high switching frequency pulse width modulation 
(PWM). Another difference between the conventional 2- 
level and multilevel NPC is the clamping diode. In case of 
3 -level NPC inverter, two clamped diodes having the DC 
bus voltage generates three voltage level, +Vd C /2, 0 and 
-Vdc/2. The attractive features of multilevel inverters can 
be briefly summarized as follows: i) It produces output 
voltage with less distortion and here less dv/dt stresses 
hence reduces electromagnetic problems, ii). Small 
common mode voltage, stress occurs in the bearings of a 
motor which MLI reduces to a significant extent, iii). It 
draws input current with low distortion factor iv). 
Operation with both fundamental switching frequency and 
high switching frequency gives less switching loss and 
higher efficiency. 


3. Control Strategies 

Modulation techniques and control strategies have been 
developed for multilevel converters such as sinusoidal 
pulse width modulation (SPWM), selective harmonic 
elimination (SHE-PWM), space vector modulation 
(SVM), and others. The proposed DCMLIs are developed 
three level with SPWM and SVM. 

Space Vector Modulation 

Space vector modulation gives fast dynamic response and 
wide linear range of fundamental voltage compared with 
the conventional pulse width modulation techniques. The 
proposed work is based on SVM for multilevel inverter. 
The S VPWM for multilevel inverters involves mapping of 
the outer sectors to an inner sub-hexagon sector. This will 
be very complex, as a large number of sectors and inverter 
vectors are involved. Conventional space vector PWM 
(SVPWM) is a widely used PWM strategy which has the 
advantages of low harmonic distortion in the output 
current and suitable for digital implementation. In 
SVPWM technique, actual switching times can be 
produced by the recombination of effective voltage 
vectors using the information of the reference voltage 
vectors location. The flowchart for three level svm 
DCMLI is depicted in Figure 2. 


SECTOR l 



SECTOR 5 


Figure 1. Space vector hexagon for three level SVM 


4. Direct Torque Control of PMSM 

The control methods used for the permanent magnet 
synchronous motors are: V/f control, field oriented control 
and direct torque control. Direct Torque control is one of 
the control methods of the PMSM. In the proposed work, 
direct torque control of PMSM with three level space 
vector modulation is considered. In this work PMSM is 
modeled in MATLAB/SIMULINK environment. 
Modeling equations for PMSM are given in equations (1) 
to (8). The proposed block diagram of the work is given in 
Figure 2. 
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V d = R d i d -a> r V q +-^ (1) 

diy 

V q = R q i q +co r ¥ d +^ (2) 

V d = L d i d + V af (3) 

= L q i q (4) 


Where all voltages (v) and currents (i) refer to the rotor 
reference frame. The subscripts q s , d s , q r and d r correspond 
to q and d axis quantities for the stator(s) and rotor(r) in all 
combinations, R a denotes the armature resistance, I qs 
denotes quadrature axis inductance, l ds denotes direct axis 
inductance etc. 

Then the flux linkages are written as 

W d = L d i d + V af (5) 

% = l q i q ( 6 ) 

Where Lm is the mutual inductance of the stator winding 
and rotor magnets. 

The developed torque motor is being given by 

Te=\PWa id"W (7) 

The mechanical Torque Te written in eq. 
T e =T L +Bco m +]^ (8) 


DTC 



5. Results and Discussion 

The dynamic performance of direct torque control 
permanent magnet synchronous motor using three level 
space vector control is carried out using 
MATLAB/Simulink. 

j§h. 



Figure3. The flow chart for three level SVM 


There are three test cases; at first the analysis of Three 
Level DCI Fed PMSM is carried out Using SPWM. In 
second case the simulation is carried out for the Three 
Level DCI Fed PMSM Using SVM. Finally the dynamic 
analysis is carried out for DTC of PMSM with three level 
SVM. The results are plotted from Figure 4 to Figure 6. In 
all three cases the load torque lONm is applied at 1=1 sec. 
In the case of DTC with SVM gives better results with 
reduced harmonics. Torque ripples and steady state error 
also got reduced to low value. 

The results depict that as the level of phase voltage 
increases, the THD decreases for phase voltage and 
currents, also the torque ripples reduces, which is clearly 
shown from Figure 4 with SPWM, Figure 5 with SVM and 
from Figure 6 with DTC with three level space vector 
modulation. In these three cases DTC with SVM gives 
better results with reduced harmonics, torque ripples and 

j@L 
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steady state error also got reduced to low value. The THD 
analysis is given in Table 1 . It is very well clear that THD 
for phase voltage reduces from 37.61% to 3.77% and 
current reduces from 4.27% to 2.53% respectively. The 
results have been presented and analysed in this paper. The 
parameters of the PMSM and dc voltage considered for 
this paper is presented in Table 2. 



E 


0.4 0.0 0 & t 1.2 

Timeinsec 


1.4 1.0 1.8 


Figure 4. Three Level DCI Fed PMSM Using SPWM 
when load torque 10 Nm applied at t=l sec 


Table l.THD Analysis for 3 Level Inverter fed PMSM 


S. No 

Vthd 

Ithd 


SPWM 

1 

37.61% 

4.27% 


SVM 

2 

3.77% 

3.05% 


DTC-SVM 

3 

3.77% 

2.53% 


Table2. PMSM Parameters 


Parameter 

Description Value 

Stator Resistance 

2.875 Q 

Direct Axis Inductance 

0.0085 H 

Quadrature Axis Inductance 

0.0085 H 

Moment of Inertia 

0.0008Kgm 2 

Friction Vicious Gain 

0 Nm/rad/s 

Number of Poles 

8 

DC Voltage 

600 V 




Figure 5. Three Level DCI Fed PMSM Using SVM when 
load torque 10 Nm applied at t=l sec 



Tthi r.s* c 


Figure 6. Three Level DCI Fed PMSM with DTC Using 
SVM when load torque 10 Nm applied at t=l sec 


6. Conclusion 

The inverter output voltage is proportional to the number 
of active switches and the gate signals generated using 
SVM gives low harmonic distortion. In this paper three 
level with SPWM and SVM is implemented for DTC of 
PMSM. By using SVM, the dynamic and static 
performance of the control system gives better 
performance using DTC of PMSM. Simulation results 
indicate that the proposed SVM-DTC can reduce the flux 
and torque ripple efficiently. It is further suggested that the 
proposed work further can be implemented with fuzzy 
logic and model reference adaptive control techniques. 
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Abstract 


1. Introduction 


This paper is suggesting a practical method for realizing 
optimal digital compensation of process control systems. 
Initially, a cascade continuous compensator prototype is 
designed and further it is converted into its digital 
equivalent. The purpose of the compensator is to 
eliminate some properly selected poles of the original 
control system transfer function, to introduce new 
dominant poles and specific system amplification. As a 
result, the system's transient response and stability are 
considerably improved. The control system’s relative 
damping ratio, percent maximum overshoot, phase 
margin, rise and settling times, are optimized. 

Keywords: Marginal system; Dominant poles; Stability; 
Analogue prototype; Lag-Lead multistage compensation; 
Digital compensation; Optimal system; Transient 
responses; 

Nomenclature 

ITAE Integral of the Time- weighted Absolute Error 

£ (DR) Closed-loop relative damping ratio 

PMO Percent Maximum Overshoot 

t s Settling time 

t m Maximum overshoot time 

e ss Steady-State error 

Gpfs) Transfer function of the plant open-loop system 
s Laplace operator 

K, K' Variable gains of the linear system 
Gp(s) Characteristic equation of the open-loop system 
G c (s) Transfer function of the analogue compensator 
G c '(s) Transfer function of the multi-stage lead section 
of the compensator continuous prototype 
G c "(s) Transfer function of the attenuation 
G c ’"(s) Transfer function of the of the lag compensation 
and amplification 
T s Sampling period 

T min Minimum time-constant of the linear section of 

the system 

cos Sampling frequency 
z z-transform operator 

Gcd(z) Transfer function of the series compensation 
controller stage in the discrete-time domain 


High quality performance of control systems can be 
achieved by applying the suggested cascade optimal 
digital compensation. It is implemented by employing a 
number of steps for the design of a proper digital 
compensator. The purpose of the compensator is to 
eliminate some properly selected poles of the system’s 
transfer function. At the same time it introduces new 
dominant poles and a specifically designed amplification. 
As a result, the quality of the system's performance in 
terms of its transient response, stability and accuracy are 
considerably improved. The suggested technique of 
successive steps brings the system to its marginal state, 
further subjecting it to multi-stage phase-lead, phase-lag 
compensation and amplification. The continuous cascade 
compensator prototype is finally converted into its digital 
equivalent and implemented as a microcontroller 
compensator. The main purpose of the suggested method 
is the compensated control system to meet the ITAE 
criterion and accordingly, the following objectives [1]: 

C = 0.707; (PMO) < 4%; *,/*„< 1.4; e ss < 1 % (type 0) 

Phase-lead and phase-lag compensation technique is a 
well known mechanism for improving control systems’ 
performance as demonstrated in considerable number of 
sources [1], [2], [3], [4]. The disadvantage of this method 
of compensation, as described in the sources, is that it 
only recommends the range of the compensator’s 
frequencies and it depends on the designer’s expertise to 
achieve the best performance of the compensated system. 
Further, the direct application of the compensation 
technique causes compromise with the system’s gain. 

Another method to meet the objectives of the ITAE 
criterion is to apply a PI or a PID controller to process 
control systems. This is a well known approach and it is 
also described in the sources mentioned above. Different 
methodologies are recommended for determination of the 
PI or PID controller constants where results are usually 
achieved with a lot of assumptions. Finally, the best 
system performance is proved to be accomplished by a 
procedure of manual MATLAB interaction tuning of the 
PI or PID controller constants [5]. 
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The importance of the new controller design technique, 
presented by the author of this research, is that it is 
suggesting a straight forward and exact achievement of 
the ITAE criterion objectives. Further contribution of the 
suggested by the author technique is the conversion of 
the achieved controller from its continuous to its digital 
equivalent. In this way the compensation is implemented 
with the aid of microcontrollers that are programmed 
based of the difference equations, representing the digital 
transfer functions of the controller stages. The application 
of digital control is in accordance to the Euler's 
approximation [6], [7], [8]. It recommends that the 
sampling period T s of the discrete system, should be 
within the range T s < (0. 1 T min to 0.2 T min ), where T min is the 
minimum time-constant of the continuous-time system or 
the analogue plant model prototype. Only then there will 
be a close match between the discrete and the 
continuous-time system performance and both, the 
optimal plant analogue prototype and its optimal digital 
equivalent are having exactly the same relative damping 
of £= 0.707. If the Euler's approximation is applied, it is 
apparent that there is a complete match between the 
corresponding pole location on the s-plane and on the z- 
plane. Due to this conclusion, the controller stages are 
designed in the continuous-time domain and further 
converted into their discrete-time equivalents [9]. 

For the clarity of the presented research, this paper is 
organized in the following sequence. Initially, the 
compensation design for a system Type 0 is described for 
the cases of considerable difference and insignificant 
difference between dominant and insignificant system 
poles. With the aid of three successive steps the system’s 
performance is preliminary evaluated. Further, the 
implementation of five successive rules are bringing the 
system’s performance to perfection, satisfying the ITAE 
criterion objectives. This is followed by the application 
of the compensation technique to a system Type 1. 
Finally, a pseudo code technique is applied for describing 
the different system cases with the aid of a flowchart, in 
this way clarifying the paths and steps that are to be 
followed for the design of the compensation. 

2. Compensator Design for a System Type 0 

Case 1: Considerable Difference between Dominant and 
Insignificant Poles 

The compensation design can be demonstrated for a case 
of a cruise control system [10] with a transfer function: 

K ' 

Gp\ (s) = = 

(i + r^(i + rs)(i + rs) 

1 2 3 


(l + 0.D)(l + 0.2s)(l + s) 

500 _ K 

s 3 + 16s 2 + 65s + 50 s 3 + 16s 2 + 65s + 50 


Step 1: Evaluation of the Original Control System 

The system’s performance is unacceptable due to large 
oscillations as seen from Figure 1. The system’s transient 
response is achieved by applying the following 
MATLAB code: 



» Gpl=tf([0 500], [1 16 65 50]) 
» Gfbl=feedback(Gpl,l) 

» step(Gfbl) 


Step Response 



Time (sec) 

Figure 1: Transient Response of the Original Control System 

Step 2: Determination of the Marginal System Gain 

To apply the suggested compensation technique, the 
system initially has to be brought to its marginal state by 
tuning its original gain K\ The critical value of K' is 
achieved by means of applying the proposed by the 
author, in some of his previous publications, method of 
Advanced D-Partitioning [11], [12], [13]. 

To apply this method, the characteristic equation of the 
system (2) is derived from Equation (1), considering the 
system’s gain value K' = 0.02K as unknown. 

G P (s) = s 3 +I6s 2 +65s + 50 + K (2) 

From Equation (2) the unknown value of K can be 
presented as follows: 

K = -s 3 -16s 2 -65s -50 (3) 

The D-partitioning curve in terms of the variable 
parameter K can be plotted in the complex plane within 
the frequency range -oo < 00 < +oo facilitated by 
MATLAB the “nyquist” m-code, as seen in Figure 2. 


» K=tf([-1 -16 -65 -50], [0 1]) 
Transfer function: 

-s A 3 -16 s A 2 - 65 s - 50 
» nyquist(K) 


D-Partitioning in Terms of the Variable K 



Figure 2: D-Partitioning Facilitated by the “nyquist” m-code 
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To avoid any misinterpretation of the D-Partitioning 
procedure, the “nyquisf ’ m-code can be modified into a 
“dpartition” m-code with the aid of the MATLAB Editor 
and a proper formatting. 

It is seen that the D-partitioning determines three regions 
on the AT-plane: D(0), D(l) and D(2). Applying the 
Advanced D-Partitioning method, only D(0) is the region 
of stability, being always on the left-hand side of the 
curve for the frequency range from -oo to +oo [11], [12]. 

At K = 990, the system is marginal and the system’s gain 
becomes K' = 0.02 K = 0.02x990 = 19.8. 

Comparison between the original and the marginal 
system transient responses is shown in Figure 3. 

» Gpl=tf([0 500], [1 16 65 50]) 

» Gfbl=feedback(Gpl,l) 

» Gp2=tf([0 990], [1 16 65 50]) 

» Gfb2=feedback(Gp2,l) 

» step(Gfbl,Gfb2) 


Step Responses of the Original and Marginal Systems 



Figure 3: Comparison between the Original and the Marginal Linear 
Prototype Systems’ Transient Responses 


Considering Equation (1), the transfer function of the 
marginal control system is presented as: 


Gp2( s ) 


19.8 

(1 + 0.1s)(l + 0.2s)(l + s) 


( 4 ) 





Figure 4: Determination of the Optimum Values of ai and ai 


The most dominant pole of the open-loop system should 
be left uncompensated. Since the plant transfer function 
from Equation (1) is of a third order, according to Rule 1, 
the multi-stage lead section of the compensator 
continuous prototype should have a transfer function: 

' (1 + a,T,s){\ + a ? T ? s) 

G (s) = - 2 -^~ = 

a a (1 + ZA)(1 + T^s) 

12 (5) 

(1 + O.lsXl + 0.2s) 

” 100(1 + 0.01^(1 + 0.02s) 


Rule 2: The current gain is maintained by amplification 
equal to the product aia20i3...[13], [14]. 

G\s) = aa =10x10 = 100 (6) 

c 1 2 


Rule 3: To optimize a marginal closed-loop system, 
single-stage section of the continuous prototype lag 
compensator with factor /? = 10 is to be applied for a 
zero-pole cancellation of the uncompensated most 
dominant pole of the open-loop system. 

To optimize the steady- state error e ss the current gain 
should be increased by the factor ^=10 (proved from 
Figure 5 [13], [14]. Both relationships shown in Figure 4 
and Figure 5 are achieved by tracking procedures. 


Step 3: Optimization of £ , t s /t m and PMO 


Initially, the cascade compensator is designed as a 
continuous prototype and further it is converted into its 
digital equivalent. The following rules are applied: 


Rule 1: To optimize £ , t s / t m and the PMO of a Type 0 
marginal closed-loop system, a cascade multi-stage 
compensation with factors of a 1 , 2 , 3 ,.. = 10 is applied for a 
zero-pole cancellation. 

This rule is considered from the graphical relationship of 
Figure 4 [13], [14]. 


The number of the compensating stages N is to be one 
less than the order of the open-loop system, i.e. N = n + 


m- 1. 
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The most significant pole in Equation (1) is p 3 = -1. 
Applying Rule 2, the section of the lag compensation and 
amplification is presented by: 


H1 + 7V) - 10(1 + s') 
(i +pr/> (i + i Os) 


(7) 


The transfer function of the full compensator is the 
product of the transfer functions of the three sections: 


G (s) = G (s) x G (s) x G (s) = 

c c C c 

10(1 + O.Ls'Xl + 0.2s)(l + s) V y 

” (l + 0.0Ls)(l + 0.02s)(l + 10s) 

Applying the full compensation, taking into account 
equations (4) and (8), the transfer function of the open- 
loop system becomes: 


G(s) = G ( s)xG (s) = 

c p 

100 

(1 + 0 . 01 j )(1 + 0 . 02 j )(1 + 10 j ) 
100 


(9) 


0.002s 3 + 0.3002 s 2 + 10.03s + 1 

Comparison between the transient responses of the 
original, the marginal and the compensated system, as 
shown in Figure 6, is achieved by the code: 


» Gpl=tf([0 500], [1 16 65 50]) 
» Gfbl=feedback(Gpl,l) 
Transfer function: 

500 

s A 3 + 16s A 2 + 65s + 550 
» Gp2=tf([0 990], [1 16 65 50]) 
» Gfb2=feedback( Gp2, 1 ) 
Transfer function: 

990 


s A 3 + 16 s A 2 + 65 s + 1040 
» Gp3=tf([0 100], [0.002 0.3002 10.03 1]) 
» Gfb3=feedback( Gp3,l) 

Transfer function: 

100 

0.002 s A 3 + 0.3002 s A 2 + 10.03 s + 101 
» step(Gfbl,Gfb2,Gfb3) 


Step Responses of the Original. Marginal and 
the Compensated System 



Figure 6: Comparison between the Transient Responses of the Original, 
Marginal and Compensated Linear Prototype Systems 


The Bode diagram of the compensated system is plotted 
by applying the code: 

» Gp3=tf([0 100], [0.002 0.3002 10.03 1]) 

» margin (Gp3) 

Bode Diagram 


Gm = 22 dB (at 70.8 rad/sec) , Pm = 70.8 deg (at 1 1 .6 rad/sec) 



Figure 7: Bode Diagrams of the Compensated System Proving 
Phase Margin PM = 70.8 and Damping £ « 0.707 


The system performance after the compensation, seen 
from the transient response in Figure 6 and the Bode 
diagram in Figure 7, demonstrates the achievement of 
optimal performance [1], [2], [14]. 


Step 4: Conversion of the Continuous Prototype 
Compensated System into its Digital Equivalent. 


In order to apply digital compensation control, in 
accordance to the Euler's approximation [15] the 
sampling period T s of the discrete system, should be 
within the range T s < (0. 1 T min to 0.2 T min ), where T min is the 
minimum time-constant of the continuous-time system. 

By applying the Euler's approximation, a close match is 
expected between the discrete and the continuous-time 
system performance. For the case under discussion, the 
plant’s minimum time constant is T mi n = 0.1 sec and the 
sampling period is chosen as T s = 0.01 sec, satisfying the 
condition T s < 0.1 T min . When analysis is applied in the 
discrete-time domain, the considered frequency variation 
is within the range co = ± coJ2 = ±2n/2T s [6], [16]. 


The analysis in the discrete-time domain is applied with 
the aid of the Bilinear Tustin Transform [16], [17] that is 
a first-order approximation of the natural logarithm 
function, being an exact mapping of the z-plane to the s- 
plane and vice versa. It maps positions from the jco axis 
in the s-plane to the unit circle |z| = 1 in the z-plane. The 
Bilinear Tustin approximation and its inverse are 
presented as [16]: 


S T s e 

z=e s = — 


\ + sTJ2 m 
l-sTJ2' 


An(z) = 

1 s 


2 _ 

T s 


z — 1 
z + 1 


( 10 ) 


To employ the Bilinear Tustin Transform, the MATLAB 
'tustin' code is to be applied, performing the transform of 
the continuous-time to discrete-time system equivalents. 
The results demonstrated in Figure 6 and Figure 7 can be 
compared with the results after converting the analogue 
system model prototype into its digital equivalent: 
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» Gpl=tf([0 500], [1 16 65 50]) 

» Gfbl=feedback(Gpl,l) 

» Gp3=tf([0 100], [0.002 0.3002 10.03 1]) 

» Gfbld = c2d(Gfbl,0.01, 'tustin ) 

Transfer function: 

5. 778e-005 z A 3 + 0. 0001 733 z A 2 + 0. 0001 733 z + 5. 778e-005 

z A 3 - 2.846 z A 2 + 2.698 z - 0.852 
Sampling time: 0.01 
» Gfb3d = c2d(Gfb3,0.01, ' tustin ) 

Transfer function: 

0.003321 z A 3 + 0.009962 z A 2 + 0.009962 z + 0.003321 

z A 3 - 1.916 z A 2 + 1.139 z - 0.1958 
Sampling time: 0.01 
» step(Gfbld,Gfb3d) 


Step Responses of the Original and the 
Compensated Digital System 



Figure 8: Comparison between the Transient Responses of the 
Original and Compensated Digital Systems 

The Bode diagram of the compensated digital system is 
plotted by applying the code: 

» Gp3=tf([0 100], [0.002 0.3002 10.03 1J) 

» Gp3d = c2d( Gp3, 0. 01, tustin ) 

Transfer function: 

0.003332 z A 3 + 0.009995 z A 2 + 0.009995 z + 0.003332 


z A 3 - 1.932 z A 2 + 1.132 z - 0.1998 
Sampling time: 0.01 
» margin (Gp3d) 


Bode Diagram 



Frequency (rad/sec) 


Figure 9: Bode Diagrams of the Digital Compensated System Proving 
Phase Margin PM = 70.8 and Damping C , « 0.707 


The results obtained from Figure 8 and Figure 9, 
compared with the results from Figure 6 and Figure 7, 
prove the close match between the performance of the 
continuous-time model prototype and the digital model of 
the system (PM = 70.8 and « 0.707). 

The performance specifications of the compensated 
system, determined from the transient response and the 
Bode diagram shown in Figure 8 and Figure 9, are 
compared with the objectives for optimal performance. 

Table 1 

Objectives and Real Results for Case 1 


Specifications 

Objectives 

Real Results 

Consideration 

c 

= 0.707 

= 0.707 

Matching 

PMO 

<4% 

= 2.8% 

Better 

ts(l%)/tm 

< 1.49 

= 1.25 

Better 

e ss (t) 

< 1% 

= 0.06% 

Better 


From the graphs at Figure 8 and Figure 9 and from the 
summary in Table 1, it is seen that the transient response 
of the compensated system in terms of relative damping 
ratio £ percent maximum overshoot (PMO), time ratio 
ts(i%)/t m and steady- state error e ss (t) is either matching or it 
is better than the one of the set objective. 

Step 5: Design of a Digital Compensation Controller 
based on a Microcontroller (Case 1). 

The design of a digital compensation controller founded 
on its analogue prototype is realized again by applying 
the Tustin bilinear transform [16], [17]. From the 
Equation (8), the transfer function of the modified 
compensation controller stage can be presented as: 

_ 10(1 + 0.D)(1 + O^Xl + s) 

C~ (1 + 0.0D)(1 + 0.02^(1 + 105) ” 

( 11 ) 

2s 3 + 32s 2 + 130.S + 100 

0.02s 3 + 3.002s 2 + 100.3s + 10 

The digital equivalent of the series compensator 
controller stage [16], [17] is realized by the code: 


» Gc=tf([2 32 130 100], [0.02 3.002 100.3 10]) 
» Gcd = c2d(Gc,0.1, 'tustin ) 

Transfer function: 

9.328 z A 3 - 17.15 z A 2 + 9. 743 z - 1.688 

z A 3 + 0.1052 z A 2 - 0. 7986 z - 0.2829 
Sampling time: 0.1 


Following the code result, the transfer function of the 
series compensation controller stage in the discrete-time 
domain is as follows: 

G 9.328z 3 -17.15z 2 + 9.743z - 1.688 _ Y(z) ^ 2 ) 

z 3 +0.1052z 2 -0.7986z -0.2829 


To enable the implementation of a microcontroller that is 
connected in cascade with the original plant, the transfer 
function of the series digital robust control stage is 
represented by the following difference equation [18]: 
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y(kT) = 0.1052 y[{k - l)r]- 0.7986 y[(k - 2 )r] + 

- 0.2829 y[(k-w]+ (13) 

+ 9328x(kT) - \l.\5x[(k - l)r] + 

+ 9.743x[(/t - 2)T\- 1.688x[(/t - 3)r] 

Case 2: Insignificant Difference between Dominant and 
Insignificant Poles 

Rule 4: If the most significant pole of the open-loop 
system has a real part close in value to that of an 
insignificant pole, Rule 3 is modified to Rule 4, where 
successive two-stage lag compensation with factors pi = 
p 2 and a factor 8 should be applied. 

The values of the factors pi and p 2 at Rule 4 are chosen by 
the same considerations as in Rule 2. The value of the 
factor 8 is varied by a tracking procedure on the transient 
response, searching for the optimum performance of the 
compensated system. It is seen from Figure 10 that the set 
of objectives can be met if the factor <5*= 80 [13], [18]. 



8 

| -DR ~ P MO ts/tm | 


Figure 10: Determination of Optimum Value of 8 

Rule 4 can be illustrated for a system Type 0 [19] of an 
armature control dc motor and a type driving 
mechanism with original gain K = 10. Applying the D- 
partitioning technique it is brought to its marginal state, 
where its gain becomes K = 20, as demonstrated below: 

20 

G P3 (s) = (14) 

(1 + 0.01s)(l + 0.02s)(l + 0. Is) 

The real part of the most significant pole is p 3 = -10 and it 
is only 5 times smaller than the real part of the one of the 
insignificant poles pi = -50. 

Again, in accordance to Rule 1 , a two-stage lead 
compensation and attenuation is applied, where the factors 
are ai - (X2= 10. Following Rule 2, the gain is maintained 
by amplification equal to the product otiOt 2 . Further, 
following Rule 4, a two-stage lag compensation with 
factors pi = p 2 = 10 and a factor amplification £=80 is 
suggested. Using a related sequence and applying 
Equation (5), the two-stage lead stage is presented by: 


Applying Rule 2, the second compensation section is 
achieving the amplification: 

G(s) = aa =10x10 = 100 (16) 

c 1 2 

Applying Rule 4, the two-stage lag compensation and 
amplification is presented by: 

G '" () <y ( 1 + VX 1 + r /) 80(1 + 0.15X1 + *) (17) 

c W (1 + PT^s)(\ + PTs) (1 + *)(! + 10s) 

The transfer function of the complete compensator as a 
product of the three sections is: 

G (s) = G (s) x G(s) xg'\s) = 

80(1 + 0.01s)(l + 0.02s)(l + 0. Is) 

~ (l + 0.001s)(l + 0.002s)(l + 10s) 

After applying the full compensation, 

Equations (14) and (18), the analogue prototype of the 
transfer function of the open-loop compensated system 
becomes: 

G(s) = G (s) x G (s) = 

P 1600 (19) 

(1 + 0.00U)(1 + 0.002s)(l + 10s) 

In the same way the Bilinear Tustin Transform is applied, 
converting the continuous-time system prototype into its 
digital equivalent. The system’s transient response before 
and after compensation is shown in Figure 11 and is 
obtained by the following code: 

» Gpl=500000/(s+10)/(s+50)/(s+100) 

» Gpfbl=feedback(Gpl,l) 

» G=80000000/(s+0.1)/(s+500)/(s+1000) 

» Gfb=feedback(G,l) 

» Gpfbld = c2d(Gpfbl, 0.002, 'tustin ) 

» Gfbd = c2d(Gfb, 0.002, 'tustin ') 

» step(Gpfbld,Gfbd) 


(18) 

considering 


Step Responses of the Original and the 
Compensated Digital Control System 



' (1 + a,T,s)(l + a^T^s) 

GJs) = ^2- = 

a a (1 + 7^)(1 + T 2 s) 

(1 + 0 . 0 D )(1 + 0 . 02 s ) 


100(1 + 0.001s)(l + 0.002) 


Figure 1 1 : Comparison between the Transient Responses of the 
Original and Compensated Digital System (Case 2) 

The Bode diagram of the compensated digital system is 
shown at Figure 1 1 and plotted by applying the code: 
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»G=80000000/(s+0.1)/(s+500)/(s+1000) 
» Gd = c2d(G, 0.002, Austin ) 
Zero/pole/gain : 

0.026664 (z+l) A 3 


z (z-1) (z-0.3333) 
Sampling time : 0.002 


Bode Diagram 


Gm = 1 9.4 dB (at 61 6 rad/sec) , Pm = 64.6 deg (at 1 50 rad/sec) 



Frequency (rad/sec) 


Figure 12: Bode Diagrams of the Digital Compensated System Proving 
Phase Margin PM = 64.6 and Damping £ « 0.646 

From the summary in Table 2, it is obvious that the 
objectives are met. Again, the real results for the 
compensated control system are either close or better 
than the set specifications. 

Table 2 

Objectives and Real Results for Case 2 


Specifications 

Objectives 

Real Results 

Consideration 

c 

= 0.707 

= 0.646 

Close 

PMO 

<4% 

= 2.8% 

Better 

ts(l%)/tm 

< 1.49 

= 1.25 

Better 

e ss (t) 

<1% 

= 0.06% 

Better 


Step 5: Design of a Digital Compensation Controller 
based on a Microcontroller (Case 2). 


The digital equivalent of the series compensator 
controller stage can be realized in a similar procedure, 
like the one implemented for example of Case 1. The 
transfer function compensation controller stage sown in 
equation (18) is modified and can be presented in the 
following format: 

_ 80(1 + 0.01s)(l + 0.02s)(l + 0.1s) _ 
c~ (1 + 0.00Ls)(l + 0.002.s)(l + I0s) ~ 

( 20 ) 

_ 0.0016s 3 + 0.256s 2 + 10.% + 80 

0.00002s 3 + 0.030002 s 2 + 10.003s + 1 


Considering the equation (20), the digital equivalent of 
the series compensator controller stage is realized by the 
code: 


» Gc=tf([0.0016 0.256 10.4 80], [0.00002 0.030002 10.003 1J) 
Transfer function: 

0.0016 s A 3 + 0.256 s A 2 + 10.4 s + 80 

2e-005 s A 3 + 0.03 s A 2 + 10s + l 
» Gcd = c2d(Gc,0.01, Austin ) 

Transfer function: 

1.891 z A 3 + 1.441 z A 2 - 0.1501 z - 0.1801 


z A 3 + 0.8938 z A 2 - 0.9782 z - 0.8781 
Sampling time: 0.01 

Following the code result, the transfer function of the 
series compensation controller stage in the discrete-time 
domain is as follows: 


1.891z 3 + 1.441z 2 - 0.1501 z - 0.1801 Y(z) n\) 

G cd (A = = f 1 

z 3 + 0.8938z 2 - 0.9782z - 0.8781 

Taking into accounting equation (21), the transfer 
function of the series digital robust control stage is 
represented by the following difference equation (22). A 
microcontroller, connected in cascade with the original 
plant, can be programmed in accordance with this 
difference equation [18], [20]: 

y(kT) = 0.8938 y[{k - l)j]- 0.9782 y[(k - 2 )r] + 

- 0.8781 >>[(& - 3)J ]+ ^2) 

+ 1.891x(*r) + 1.441*[(/fc-l)r] + 

- 0.1501x[(fc - 2)T]- 0.1801 x[(k - 3)j] 


3. Compensator Design for a System Type 1 


The compensation technique for a light tracking system 
with a transfer function of Type 1 can be demonstrated 
with the aid of the following transfer function [21], [22]: 
K' 50 

G pa (s) = = = 

5(1 + 7A)(1 + Ts) 5(1 + 0.025)(1 + 0.055) ^3) 

500 K 

S 3 +7s 2 +1005 s 3 +7s 2 +100s 

Step 1 : Evaluation of the Original Control System 

The demonstration of the system’s transient response is 
achieved by applying the following code: 


»Gp4=tf([0 500], [1 7100 0]) 
Transfer function: 

500 


s A 3 + 7s A 2 + 100s 
» Gfb4=feedback(Gp4,l) 
»step(Gfb4) 


Step Response 



Time (sec) 


Figure 13: Transient Response of the Original System Type 1 
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Step 2: Determination of the Marginal System Gain 

The critical marginal value of the unknown parameter K 
is achieved by means of applying the method of 
Advanced D-Partitioning. From equation (23), the 
characteristic equation of the system is obtained as: 

G / ,(5) = s 3 +7s 2 +1005 + /: (24) 

Reflecting on equation (24) the unknown value of K can 
be presented as follows: 

K = -s 3 -Is 2 -1005 (25) 

The D-partitioning curve in terms of the variable 
parameter K can be plotted in the complex plane within 
the frequency range -oo < co < +oo facilitated by the 
following code and seen in Figure 14. 


» K=tf([-1 -7 -100 0],[0 1]) 
Transfer function: 

-s A 3 - 7 s A 2 - 100 s 
» nyquist(K) 


D-Partitioning in Terms of the Variable K 



Figure 14: D-Partitioning in Terms of the Parameter K 

The D-partitioning determines three regions on the K- 
plane: D(0), D(l) and D(2). Only D(0) is the region of 
stability, being the one, always on the left-hand side of 
the curve for a frequency variation from -oo to +oo. 

At K = 700, the system is marginal and the system’s gain 
becomes K' = 0. IK = 0. 1 x700 = 70. 


Then equation (23) of the plant transfer function of Type 
1 is modified to its marginal case as follows: 


C?) 


r 


s(l + Ts)(l + T s) 
1 2 
70 


(26) 


Rule 5:_The pure integration or the most significant pole 
of the open-loop system should be left uncompensated. 
The existing system gain should be maintained by 
amplification equal to the product sa 1012013..., where the 
compensation amplification factor is e— (0.1 to 1.27). 

To keep £ = 0.707, when the ratio of the less significant 
to the most significant pole of the plant transfer function, 
r = pi/p2, varies from 50 to 1, the value of s may vary 
from 0.1 to 1.27. The case r = 2.5, s= 1 can be identified 
as shown in Figure 15 [23], [24], [25]. 

If the ratio is r = 2.5, as in the discussed case, then s- 1. 
If r < 2.5, ^is within the limits s- (1 to 1.27). If r >2.5, 
then s should be within the limits s- (0.1 to 1). 





Figure 15: Relationship between the Damping Ratio C, and the Factor s 
for Different Poles Ratios r = pi/p 2 

For the plant with the transfer function represented by 
Equation (26), a two- stage lead compensation and 
attenuation is applied. The poles pi = -50 and p2 = -20 
are cancelled and amplification factors ai = 0 L 2 = 10 and 
s=l are used. 

By applying Rule 1 and using a related sequence, the 
two-stage lead stage is presented by: 

' (1 + a,Ts)(\ + a^s) 

GJs) = - UJ. = 

a a (1 + 7[s)(l + T 2 s) 

(1 + 0.02^(1 + 0.05^) 

~ 100(l + 0.002^)(l + 0.005) 

Further from Rule 5: 

G (s) = saa =1x10x10 = 100 

c 1 2 


(27) 


(28) 


s(l + 0.02s)(l + 0.05s) 

Step 3: Optimization of £ , t s /t m and PMO 


For optimization of a marginal closed-loop system of 
Type 1 , Rule 1 is used in the same manner, while Rule 2 
is modified to Rule 5 and Rule 3 is ignored. 


Rule 1: To optimize t s /t m and the PMO of a Type 1 
marginal closed-loop system, a cascade multi-stage lead 
compensation with factors of 011,2, 3,... =10 should be 
applied for a zero-pole cancellation. The number of the 
compensating stages N should be one less than the order 
of the open-loop system N = n +m - 1 . 


The transfer function of the complete compensator as a 
product of the three sections is: 


G (s) = G ( s)xG (s) = 

c c c 

100(l + 0.02^)(l + 0.05^) 
“ 100(1 + 0.0025)(1 + 0.005s) 
(1 + 0.02^(1 + 0.05^) 

" (l + 0.002^)(l + 0.005^) 


(29) 


By applying the full compensation, considering Equations 
(26) and (29), the continuous prototype of the transfer 
function of the open-loop compensated system becomes: 
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GO) = G 0) x G 0 ) = 

c p 4 

70 


5(1 + 0.002s)(l + 0.005s) 


(30) 


Step 4: Conversion of the Continuous Prototype 
Compensated System into its Digital Equivalent. 

The transient responses of the closed-loop digital control 
system before and after the compensation are shown in 
Figure 16 and are obtained by the code: 

» Gp=50000/(s+50)/(s+20)/(s+0) 

» Gpfbd = c2d(Gpfb, 0.004, "tustin ) 

» G= 7000000/(s+500)/(s+200)/(s+0) 

» Gpfbd = c2d(Gpfb,0. 002, ' tustin ) 

» step(Gpfbd,Gfbd) 


Step Responseof the Original and the 
Compensated Digital Control System 



Figure 16: Comparison between the Transient Responses of the 
Original and Compensated Digital System Type 1 

The Bode diagrams, after applying the compensation 
technique, are achieved by the code as shown below and 
are presented in Figure 17. 

» Gpd=c2d(Gp, 0.005, "tustin ) 

»Gd=c2d(G, 0.005, tustin ) 

» margin(Gd) 


Bode Diagram 


Gm = 20 dB (at 268 rad/sec) , Pm = 64.3 deg (at 65.3 rad/sec) 



Frequency (rad/sec) 


Figure 17: Bode Diagrams of the Digital Compensated System Proving 
Phase Margin PM = 64.3 and Damping £ « 0.643 


Comparison between the results and the objectives for 
optimal performance is summarized in Table 3. It is seen 
from Figure 16, Figure 17 and Table 3 that the results 
after the digital compensation are better or a close match 
with the objectives. 


Table 3 

Objectives and Real Results for Case 3 


Specifications 

Objectives 

Real Results 

Consideration 

c 

= 0.707 

= 0.643 

Close 

PMO 

<4% 

= 3.3% 

Better 

ts(l%)/tm 

< 1.49 

= 1.4 

Better 

e ss (t) 

= 0% 

= 0% 

Matching 


Step 5: Design of a Digital Compensation Controller 
based on a Microcontroller (Case 3). 

If considering Equation (29), the transfer function of the 
modified compensation controller stage can be presented 
as: 

_ (1 + 0.02^(1 + 0.05^) __ 

C ( S - (1 + 0.0025)(1 + 0.005s) “ 

O.OOls 2 +0.075 + 1 
0.0000 Is 2 + 0.007 + 1 

Further, the digital equivalent of the compensator 
controller stage is realized by the code: 


» Gc=tf([0.001 0.07 1], [0.00001 0.0071]) 
Transfer function: 

0.001 s A 2 + 0.07 s + 1 

le-005 s A 2 + 0.007 s + 1 
» Gcd = c2d(Gc, 0.001, ' tustin ) 

Transfer function: 

75.29 z A 2- 145.4 z + 70.2 

z A 2- 1.418 z + 0.4909 
Sampling time: 0.001 


Then, the transfer function of the series controller stage 
in the discrete-time domain is as follows: 

G 75.29z 2 - 145 ,4z + 70,2 _ Y(z) (32 ) 

z 2 -1.418z +0.4909 

Similarly to the other cases, a microcontroller can be 
connected in cascade with the original plant. To program 
the microcontroller, the transfer function of the series 
digital robust control stage is represented by the 
following difference equation [26], [27], [28]: 

y(kT) = -\A\%y\(k- l)r]+ 0.4909 y[(k - 2)r] + 

+ 15. 29 x(kT) + ( 33 ) 

- 145 Ax[(k - 1)7’]+ 70.2x[(£ - 2)t] 

Figure 18 demonstrates the analogue prototype of the 
compensated system. 



Figure 18: Block Diagram of the Analogue Prototype 
Compensated System 
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In Figure 19, the continuous model is converted into its 
digital equivalent by introducing the compensating 
microcontroller. 


This section describes the interactive procedure sequence 
[30], [31] for the analysis and design of the digital 
optimal compensation of the process control system. 


R(s) + 


A . 

Microcontroller 

Y(s) 

G P (s) 

C(s) 

y 




L 






Figure 19: Block Diagram of the Digital Compensated System 


4. Flowchart Diagram of the Analysis and 
Design Procedure Sequence 

The sequence of the analysis and the design procedure 
are described by the following flowchart diagram [29]. 



Figure 20: Flowchart Diagram of the Analysis and 
Compensator Design Procedure Sequence 


The system identification is an important element of any 
process of analysis. The dynamics of the plant process 
control system is described by a differential equation and 
further its transfer function Gp(s) can be derived. The 
ITAE criterion is considered for the design of the optimal 
compensator. 

Further, the system is identified as Type 0 or Type 1. For 
any one of the cases evaluation of the system is 
performed in terms of transient response, marginal gain 
and relative damping. The design procedure sequence 
applying Rule 1 and Rule 2 follows in terms of relative 
damping optimization and proper amplification. 

The constants a, y , S and s are determined from their 
graphical relationships with the DR, PMO and t s /t m . 
These constants are further used for the implementation 
of Rule 1, Rule 3, Rule 4 and Rule 5. 

The results are presented graphically after the initial 
system optimization, applying Step 1, Step 2 and Step 3 
and displaying the original system transient response and 
gain margin original with the aid of the D-partitioning 
stability analysis. 

If the system is Type 0, it is examined in terms of the 
difference between its dominant and its insignificant 
poles. If the difference is large, single stage lag 
compensation is applied. If the difference is insignificant, 
two-stage lag compensation is applied. For a system of 
Type 1, two-stage lead compensation is applied. 

Finally, considering the Euler's approximation for choice 
of the proper sampling period T s and applying the 
Bilinear Tustin Transform, digital conversion from the 
continuous-time presentation into the digital equivalent is 
performed by applying Step 4 and Step 5. 

Taking into account the compensator’s digital transfer 
function, its corresponding difference equation is derived 
based on which a microcontroller can be programmed to 
operate as a digital optimal compensator. 

The results after the digital conversion are presented 
graphically in the digital time-domain in terms of the 
system’s transient response and Bode diagram. 

Comparison is completed for the system’s performance 
before and after applying of the digital compensator and 
it is observed that an optimal compensation is 
accomplished. 

5. Conclusion 

The originality of the suggested technique of multi-stage 
compensation is based on the statement of a number of 
rules, which are applied in a predetermined sequence to 
some known theoretical procedures, like lead-lag 
compensation and zero-pole cancellation. 

By analyzing, combining and applying these rules to 
control systems of different nature, some new ideas are 
developed, bringing exceptional final results of the 
system’s performance. 
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The analogue compensation equipment consists of three 
major parts, facilitating the initial stage of the design. 

The analogue lead compensator section eliminates all 
insignificant poles of the original plant transfer function 
and introduces new properly designed dominant poles, 
improving the transient response and especially the 
relative damping ratio of the system. 

The amplifying section of the compensator reduces 
considerably the steady- state error. 

The analogue lag compensator section eliminates the 
most significant pole of the original plant transfer 
function and improves further the transient response. 

To upgrade further the compensator equipment, its 
analogue continuous transfer function is converted to its 
digital equivalent. This conversion is taking into account 
the Euler's approximation and is achieved by applying 
the Bilinear Tustin Transform, considered as one of the 
most accurate techniques. 

The excellent final results, observed from the digital 
system performance, prove once again the perfect match 
between the continuous compensator and its digital 
equivalent, due to the application of the Euler's 
technique. 

Difference equations are derived based on the digital 
equivalents of the compensators transfer functions. 
Microcontroller connected in cascade with the original 
plant can be programmed, based on the difference 
equation, reflecting the operation of the digital 
compensator. 

The latest manufactured microcontrollers offer very high 
operating frequencies that can handle successfully the 
operation of each one of the discussed in this research 
control systems. For example the TMS320F2837xS is a 
powerful 32-bit floating-point microcontroller designed 
for advanced closed-loop control applications that 
provides 200 MHz of signal processing performance [32] 
and can be used for each one of the considered cases. 

There is significant number of advantages associated 
with the digital control systems, compared with the 
continuous control systems. Due to this reason, the 
choice of compensation design strategy, resulting in the 
implementation of microcontrollers, is the better and 
preferable option and can be applied for any process 
control system. 
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Abstract 

The study aims to apply tri-axial accelerometers and 
magnetometer for acquiring angle in mimicking robotic 
shoulder using Vector Multiplication and Tilt 
Compensation Algorithm. The accelerometers and 
magnetometer are the main sensors where in the 
accelerometers are attached to the spine, right shoulder, 
upper arm and lower arm in slanting position of the user 
to acquire the pitch and roll movement. The 
magnetometer-accelerometer pair is attached on the top of 
the shoulder joint to acquire the yaw movement. The 
authors apply the concept of Vector Multiplication and 
Tilt Compensation Algorithm in the computation to obtain 
the angle of the human shoulder. The authors use C 
programming and LabVIEW Robotics software for 
extraction of the data to be used. Furthermore, the authors 
assert that the system is effective in acquiring the user’s 
shoulder angle for mimicking robotic shoulder. Similarly, 
the authors analyze that the user’s actual shoulder angle is 
close to the robotic shoulder prototype angle. 

Keywords: Accelerometers, Magnetometer, Shoulder 

Angle, Robotic Shoulder, Vector Multiplication, Tilt 
Compensation Algorithm 

Nomenclature 

DOF Degree-of-Freedom 

IDE Integrated Development Environment 

NI VISA National Instruments Virtual Instrument 

Software Architecture 

1. Introduction 

In the recent years, the development of interaction 
between robots and humans has become a key research 
topic in the field of robotics. Mimicking robotics is one of 
the important applications in the vast field of robotics, 
whereas the robots are being controlled by specific 
movements. Methods and techniques had been developed 
and different sensors have been used to capture human 
motion to manipulate the movements of the robot [1]. A 
lot of robots today use high cost integrated force torque 
sensors and cameras in order to detect human motion. 


However, the most common and cheapest of these sensors 
are the accelerometers and magnetometers. 
Accelerometers can determine the position and orientation 
of an object. It is used to sense not only the gravity (tilt) 
but the sudden acceleration within a certain range of 
motion [2]. However, it had certain disadvantages like 
acquiring slow responses, being sensitive to acceleration 
forces due to movement and not knowing lateral 
orientation (yaw) because it only has a vertical reference 
(gravity) but not horizontal reference. On the other hand, 
magnetometers measure direction and strength of 
magnetic field along one dimension. It can be used to 
detect earth’s magnetic field, which always points to 
north. This reference contains the horizontal component, 
from which it is possible to read off lateral orientation of 
the device, unlike accelerometers [3]. Combining these 
two sensors, it was possible to acquire angles that can be 
used to mimic human motion. 

Various groups had attempted to create solutions in 
acquiring angles for mimicking human motion. Such 
works include a research work which attempted to create 
solutions to accurately translate human motions using 
Kinect Sensor by applying Vector Multiplication 
Approach such as Euclidean Distance, Cross Product, and 
Dot Product Approach [4]. Another work had determined 
the angular position of the elbow joint by attaching two tri- 
axial accelerometers to the upper arm and forearm of the 
user. The data obtained from the accelerometers were used 
to control the robotic elbow. [5] Another study combined 
kinematic models designed for control of robotic arms 
with state space methods to estimate angles of the human 
shoulder and elbow using gyroscope and accelerometer. 
The algorithm was tested on a 6-DOF (Degree of 
Freedom) industrial robotic arm wherein the shoulder joint 
was limited to only 2-DOF (pitch and yaw) movement [6]. 
The problem was that it only acquired the pitch and yaw 
angles of the human shoulder movement. If these acquired 
angles will be used to mimic the human shoulder 
movement, it will be inaccurate because the human 
shoulder requires 3 -DOF which are the pitch, roll, and yaw 
movement. 
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In this paper, the main objective was to apply 
accelerometers to mimic the 2-DOF (pitch and roll) 
movement of the human shoulder using Vector 
Multiplication. The study can help the industry, in the 
manufacturing process. In this 3 -DOF shoulder, the 
addition of 1-DOF also increases the robot’s reach which 
means that the range of movement in each of its joints is 
considerably greater. This study can also help the medical 
field, in physical therapy and rehabilitation. The project is 
intended to aid in diagnosis of movement disorders. The 
magnetometer and accelerometer sensors are applied to 
mimic the remaining 1-DOF (yaw) movement of the 
human shoulder using Tilt Compensation Algorithm. The 
accelerometers are attached to the spine, upper arm, lower 
arm, and right shoulder of the user. The magnetometer- 
accelerometer pair is placed at the top of the shoulder joint. 
The robotic shoulder will move as the sensors measure the 
shoulder angles. The digital outputs of the sensors are read 
by the Arduino using Lab VIEW Robotics which uses 
different mathematical approach to calculate the shoulder 
joint angles. This data is then feed to the servomotors by 
the Arduino using serial communication, for it to actuate 
the computed angles. Several tests are done to evaluate the 
proposed system. The results of the performed tests are 
presented and discussed. 

2. Theory 

The system is composed of a 3 -DOF robotic shoulder 
equipped with Arduino Mega microcontroller, and 
actuated by three servo motors mounted at the robotic 
shoulder. Also, it is composed of a wearable device with 
the sensors. Another wearable device serves as measuring 
device comprised of potentiometer mounted on a 3 -DOF 
mechanical joint that is used to know the actual shoulder 
angle produced by the user. Lastly, it is also composed of 
a computer running the program. 



(b) 

Figure 1. Wearable Device (a) and Robotic Shoulder (b) 


The accelerometer and magnetometer in this study are the 
ADXL345 digital accelerometer and HMC5883L 
magnetometer. The communication between the sensors 
and the computer are coded in Arduno IDE (Integrated 
Development Environment). Figure 2 shows the 
explanation of how the system works. The authors used 
Arduino and Lab VIEW software for the interfacing of 
program. 



Figure 2. Conceptual Framework 



Figure 3. Selected points where the sensors are attached to the user 


1. Steps in Acquiring Pitch and Roll Angle 
The accelerometer has digital output in the range from - 
256 to +256 through 180° of tilt. The output in every axis 
(x-, y- and z-axis) is minimum if the axis is pointing 
downward, on the other hand, it has maximum value if it 
is pointing upward. The authors used these outputs to 
compute the acceleration due to gravity in different axes 
of the accelerometer which are attached to the user in the 
following selected points. 


To the spine: 

- DOx , 


G'x, = 




DOy i 


Gz , = 


DOz x 


( 1 ) 


Where: 

DOxi = digital output from the X-axis of the accelerometer 
DOyi = digital output from the Y-axis of the accelerometer 
DOzi = digital output from the Z-axis of the accelerometer 
S = the sensitivity of the accelerometer 
G’xi = acceleration from the X-axis of the accelerometer 
Gyi = acceleration from the Y-axis of the accelerometer 
Gzi = acceleration from the Z-axis of the accelerometer 


To the upper arm: 

g*,=2+ i 


GY = 


-DOx, 


To the lower arm: 

-DOx a 


G'x 4 =- 

s s 

To the lower arm in slanting position: 



Gz 2 = D ° Zl 

(2) 

s 

s 


Gy ,- D0> '• 

DOz 3 

Gz 3 = 1 

(3) 

s 

s 


Gy t = DOy 4 

DOz 4 

Gz 4 = 

(4) 
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G'x, = 


-DOx, 


Gy 5 


_ DOy 5 



B for the imaginary lines from the spine to center shoulder 
and right shoulder to elbow, respectively. 


By using the value of acceleration due to gravity in 
different axes of the accelerometers, the authors compute 
the value of tilt angles which are static measurement of 
accelerometers by performing the definition of tangent 
function. These tilt angles are named as roll and pitch 
angles. To determine the value of pitch angles of the 
accelerometers, the proponents get the angle formed by the 
accelerometer with respect to vertical axis. 


‘h = tan_l (^ L ) 

G x x 

(6) 

& = tan (~~“) 

Gx 2 

(7) 

^ = tan ‘‘(7^-) 

G x 3 

(8) 

Gx 4 

(9) 



h = tan_1 (-^) 

Gx 5 

(10) 


Where: 

4 >i = pitch angle of the accelerometer (spine) 

(J>2 = pitch angle of the accelerometer (upper arm) 

4>3 = pitch angle of the accelerometer (right shoulder) 

4>4 = pitch angle of the accelerometer (lower arm) 

(j)5 = pitch angle of the accelerometer (lower arm in 
slanting position) 


To determine the value of and roll angles of the 
accelerometer the authors used the following formulas: 


G x = tan -1 (- 


Gz } 


J(G'x x ) 2 + (Gy x ) 


0 


( 11 ) 


A =tan _1 (- 


Gz 2 


( 12 ) 


V ( G * 2 ) 2 + ( G > 2 ) 2 


0 3 = tan 1 (- 


Gz, 


V(G'^) 2 +(-Gy 3 ) 

0 5 = tan _1 (- 


(13) 

) 0 A = tan (- 


Gz A 


GZ 5 


>/( G'x 4 ) 2 +(Gy 4 y 

(15) 


0 


(14) 


J(G'x 5 ) 2 + (Gy 5 ) 2 


Where: 

0 1 = roll angle of the accelerometer (spine) 

02 = roll angle of the accelerometer (upper arm) 

03 = roll angle of the accelerometer (right shoulder) 

04 = roll angle of the accelerometer (lower arm) 

05 = roll angle of the accelerometer (lower arm in slanting 
position) 


These values are used to find the vector (radius) 
components of the spherical coordinates. From the 
orientation and position of accelerometers attached to the 
user, the value of roll and pitch angles correspond to the 
value of azimuth and zenith angle in spherical coordinates 
respectively. To determine the value of unit vectors 
(which are Vectors A, B, C, d and E) of the 
accelerometers, the authors used the following formulas: 


A - [(sin <j) x )(cos 6 X )]x + [(sin ^ )(sin 6 X )] y + [(cos (f) x )]z (16) 

B - [(sin (j) 2 )(cos Q 2 )]x + [(sin )(sin 0 2 )] y + [(cos (j) 2 )]z ( 1 7) 

C = [(sin )(cos # 3 )]x + [(sin )(sin # 3 )] y + [(cos )]z (1*0 

D = [(sin q \ )(cos 0 A )]x + [(sin (j) A )(sin 0 4 )] y + [(cos (f) 4 )]z ( 1 9 ) 

E = [(sin (f) s )(cos 0 5 )]x + [(sin (f) 5 )(sin 0 5 )]_y + [(cos (f) 5 )]z GO) 


For the pitch, the accelerometers attached to the spine and 
upper arm are used by connecting the selected joint 
coordinates, a vector will be formed. The magnitude of 
each of the vector produced by joint coordinates must be 
known to be able to calculate the pitch and roll angle. For 
the pitch, these vectors are named as Vector A and Vector 


The accelerometers attached to the right shoulder, upper 
arm and lower arm in slanting position are used for the roll 
movement. The vectors are named as Vector B, Vector C 
and Vector E for the imaginary lines from the derived 
point in the third accelerometer to right shoulder and 
derived point in the second accelerometer to right elbow, 
respectively. 



With the use of Vector Multiplication, the angle of the 
pitch and roll can be calculated. For the pitch movement, 
the authors apply the Dot Product and for the roll 
movement both Dot and Cross Product are applied. 


For the pitch movement, Vector A and B uses Dot Product 
to acquire the angle. 


zp = cos _1 (4n4) 
\a\\b\ 


( 21 ) 


ZP = cos 1 


[(sin $ ) (cos 0 X )(sin <f> 2 )(cos 6 2 )] + 
[ ( sin (j)^ ) (sin G x )(sin ^ 2 )(sin 0 2 )] + 

[(cos ^) (cos A)] 


{ |^ (sin (/) x cos 6 X ) 2 + (sin (j) x sin 0 X ) 2 + (cos (j) x ) 2 J 
^(sin (j) 2 cos 0 2 ) 2 + (sin sin 0 2 ) 2 + (cos tf> 2 ) 2 Jj 


( 22 ) 



Figure 5. Calculation of Shoulder Angle for Pitch 


For the roll movement, Vector F is calculated with the 
Cross Product of Vector C and B then, Vector G is 
calculated with the Cross Product of Vector E and the 
negative of Vector B. Then Dot Product is used in Vector 
F and G is used to acquire the roll angle. This is shown in 
the following formulas: 


CxB = F = 


r i j k N 

(sin )(cos # 3 ) (sin )(sin 6 3 ) (cos ) 
v (sin^ 2 )(cos# 2 ) (sin^ 2 )(sin# 2 ) (cos^ 2 ) y 


(23) 


[(sin ) (sin # 3 )(cos ) - (sin <f> 2 )(sin 0 2 )(cos </> 3 )] / + 

[(sin <f) 2 )(cos 0 2 )(cos </> 2 ) - (sin </> 2 )(cos 0 2 )(cos (j) 2 )] j + 

[(sin (f) 2 )(cos 0 2 )(sin <f> 2 )(sin 0 2 ) - (sin (j) 2 )(cos 0 2 )(sin )(sin d 2 )] k 


( 24 ) 
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Ex-B 


G = 


(sin^ 5 )(cos0 5 ) 
-(sin ^ 2 )(cos0 2 ) 


j 

(sin^ 5 )(sin^ 5 ) 
-(sin ^ 2 )(sin d 2 ) 


k ' 
(cos^ 5 ) 
—(cos ^2 )y 


I [- ( sin <f > 5 ) (sin 0 5 )(cos (/> 2 ) + (sin <j) 2 )(sin 0 2 )(cos <f > 5 )] i + 

[-(sin (/) 2 )(cos 0 2 )(cos <f > 5 ) + (sin (j> 5 )(cos )(cos (j ) 2 )] j + 

[-(sin <f> 5 )(cos 0 5 )(sin (j) 2 )(sin d 2 ) + (sin (f> 2 )(cos 0 2 )(sin tf> 5 )(sin 0 5 )]k 


ZR = cos 1 


F»G 

ZR = cos 

\F G 


{ [(sin <j > 3 ) (sin 0 3 )(cos </> 2 )- (sin (f> 2 )(sin 0 2 )(cos <f > 3 )] 

[- (sin </) 5 ) (sin 0 5 )(cos </> 2 ) + (sin (j) 2 )(sin 0 2 )(cos t /> 5 )] 
f [(sin (j) 2 )(cos 0 2 )(cos t/> 3 )- (sin <j> 3 )(cos 0 3 )(cos (f > 2 )] ) 

[[-(sin <j) 2 )(cos 0 2 )(cos tj > 5 ) + (sin <f> 5 )(cos 0 5 )(cos ^ 2 )] J 
[ [(sin (f> 3 )(cos 0 3 )(sin (f> 2 )(sin 0 2 )- (sin cf> 2 )(cos 0 2 )(sin <f> 3 )(sin 0 3 )] 
[[-(sin t/> 5 )(cos 0 5 )(sin (j) 2 )(sin 0 2 ) + (sin (j) 2 )(cos d 2 )(sin t/> 5 )(sin 0 5 )] 

[(sin ) (sin 0 3 )(cos (f> 2 )- (sin </> 2 )(sin 0 2 )(cos (f> 3 )] 2 + 

[(sin <j > 2 )(cos 0 2 )(cos t/> 3 ) - (sin )(cos 0 3 )(cos (j ) 2 )]" + 

[(sin (f> 3 )(cos # 3 )(sin (j> 2 )(sin 0 2 )- (sin (f> 2 )(cos 0 2 )(sin (f> 3 )(sin 0 3 )] 2 


[- (sin ) (sin 0 5 )(cos <j > 2 ) + (sin (j) 2 )(sin 0 2 )(cos </> 5 )] 2 + 

[-(sin (j) 2 )(cos 0 2 )(cos c/> 5 ) + (sin (j> 5 )(cos 0 5 )(cos (/> 2 )f + 

[-(sin <f> 5 )(cos 0 5 )(sin <j> 2 )(sin 0 2 ) + (sin (j> 2 )(cos 0 2 )(sin </> 5 )(sin 0 S )]" 



Figure 6. Calculation of Shoulder Angle for Roll 


(25) 

(26) 


(27) 


(28) 


Nx-axis = normalized X-axis of the accelerometer in the 
shoulder joint 

Ny-axis = (DOACGy-axis )C^ ACC )(gf) ( 33 ) 

By using the normalized axes, the authors computed the 
value of tilt angles which is the pitch and roll angle of the 
accelerometer. 

</> 6 =sm\N y _ axis ) (34) 

Where: 

Ny-axis = normalized Y-axis of the accelerometer in the 
shoulder joint 

(|) 6 = roll angle of the accelerometer (shoulder joint) 

0 6 = snT'f/V^^) (35) 

Where: 

N x .axis = normalized X-axis of the accelerometer in the 
shoulder joint 

06 = roll angle of the accelerometer (shoulder joint) 

To determine the vectors to be used in the yaw movement 
of the shoulder, Tilt Compensation Algorithm is applied 
in order to acquire the X- and Y-axis of heading which are 
vectors in the magnetometer-accelerometer pair in the 
shoulder joint which is equal in the following: 

X h = (MTG x _ ax .J(cos^J + (MTG z _ ra ,)(sin^ 6 ) (36) 

Where: 

MAGx-axis = vector from the X-axis of the magnetometer 
in the shoulder joint 

MAG z -axis = vector from the Z-axis of the magnetometer in 
the shoulder joint 

(|) 6 = roll angle of the accelerometer (shoulder joint) 

06 = roll angle of the accelerometer (shoulder joint) 

Xh = X-axis of heading 


2. Steps in Acquiring Yaw Angle 

The magnetometer-accelerometer pair is attached to the 
shoulder joint to mimic the yaw movement of the human 
shoulder. The magnetometer axes are the vectors acquired 
which is equal to the following: 

MAG x _ lms = (DO M40x _ rlx J(R MAG ) (29) 

Where: 

DOMAGx-axis = digital output from the X-axis of the 

magnetometer in the shoulder joint 

Rmag = the resolution of the magnetometer 

MAGx-axis = vector from the X-axis of the magnetometer 

in the shoulder joint 

MAG y _ axis =(DO MAGy _ axis )(R MAG ) (30) 

MAG z _ axis =(DO MACz _^R ma<; ) (31) 

After getting the magnetometer axes, the authors also 
acquired the normalized X-axis and Y-axis of the 
accelerometer attached to the shoulder joint of the user 
which is equal to the following: 

K-ax, = (DO ACCx _ axis )(R ACC )(gf) (32) 

Where: 

DOAccx-axis = digital output from the X-axis of the 
accelerometer in the shoulder joint 
Racc = the resolution of the accelerometer 
gf = gravity factor 


_ J (MA G x _ axis )(sin^ 6 )(sin# 6 ) + (MA G y _ axis )(co s 0 6 )1 (37) 

Yh ~ j-(M4 G z _ axis )(cos )(sin 0 6 ) J 

In acquiring the yaw movement properly and accurately, 
it is necessary to take into account the error factor: the 
magnetic declination. Magnetic declination is the angle 
on the horizontal plane between magnetic north (the 
direction the north end of a compass needle points, 
corresponding to the direction of the Earth’s magnetic 
field lines) and true north (the direction along a meridian 
towards the geographic North Pole). This angle varies 
depending on the position on the Earth’s surface, and 
changes over time (year). The value of the current 
magnetic declination can be found on the special magnetic 
maps, as well as navigation maps. The authors used a 
magnetic declination of 2°2’ W (negative) based on the 
current location of the user. To convert the angle into 
radians, the authors used the following formula: 

, min ute 

deg ree+ (38) 

MagneticDeclination Angle — 

180 

n 

To obtain the yaw movement, the proponents used the 
formula below: 

, Y, (39) 

ZY = tan ( — — ) + MagneticDeclinationAngle 

X h 

To correct the yaw angle from 0° to 360°: 
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ifZY< 0 

CorrectYawAngle = ZY + 2n 
if ZY > 0 

CorrectYawAngle - ZY -2k 

To correct the rotation of the yaw angle, subtract the 
correct yaw angle from 360°: 

ZY = 360° - Correct Ya wA ngle(^^~) 


z = z-test result 

ni = no. of samples in the first group 
n 2 = no. of samples in the second group 
Gi = standard deviation of the first group 
02 = standard deviation of the second group 
xi = mean of the first group 
X 2 = mean of the second group 


3. Evaluation of the System 

The authors devised a wearable device comprised of three 
potentiometers for each movement which is mounted on a 
3 -DOF mechanical joint. The proponents used the data 
coming from the accelerometers to acquire the shoulder 
angle by applying the mathematical methods discussed. 
The computed angle is read by the Arduino 
microcontroller. The authors also used potentiometer in 
the wearable sensor to compare data from the sensors. For 
the acquisition of prototype shoulder angle for pitch, roll 
and yaw, the authors devised a potentiometer-mounted 
robotic shoulder to translate its mechanical movement into 
analog signal. 



■ LMMEW 



Figure 7. Acquisition of Robotic Shoulder Angle 


3. Results and Discussion 

1 . Acquisition of the Pitch and Roll Shoulder Angle 
From the different angles made by the user, the authors 
obtained the data coming from the accelerometers. To 
analyze and interpret the computed angle, the authors 
gathered raw data through varying the movement of the 
human shoulder in random movements. 


For Pitch: Table 1 and 2 shows the digital outputs in three 
different axes of accelerometers which are attached to the 
spine and upper arm, respectively. The accelerations due 
to gravity in every axis and the tilt angles are also shown. 
For Table 1, the vector is the orientation of the 
accelerometer in the spine with respect of the coronal 
plane of the user. For Table 2, the vector is the orientation 
of the accelerometer in the upper arm with respect to the 
arm of the user. From each angle the value of acceleration 
due to gravity in different axes and tilt angles are different 
from the other angles. It only shows that the user is moving 
from one angle to another. 


Table 1 . Data Obtained from the Accelerometer Attached to Spine 


Accelerometer Attached to Spine 

Shoulder 

Angle 

(Pitch) 

Digital Output of 
Accelerometer 

Acceleration Due To Gravity 

Tilt Angles 

DOxl 

DOyl 

DOzl 

Gxl 

Gyl 

Gzl 

Ol 

01 

20 

-11 

262 

23 

0.0430 

1.0234 

0.0898 

87.5959 

5.0125 

30 

-11 

262 

22 

0.0430 

1.0234 

0.0859 

87.5959 

4.7956 

40 

-13 

262 

20 

0.0508 

1.0234 

0.0781 

87.1594 

4.3599 

50 

-13 

262 

18 

0.0508 

1.0234 

0.0703 

87.1594 

3.9254 

60 

-14 

262 

16 

0.0547 

1.0234 

0.0625 

86.9413 

3.4897 

70 

-16 

259 

14 

0.0625 

1.0117 

0.0547 

86.4650 

3.0882 

80 

-21 

262 

13 

0.0820 

1.0234 

0.0508 

85.4174 

2.8315 

90 

-27 

260 

13 

0.1055 

1.0156 

0.0508 

84.0713 

2.8471 

100 

-35 

259 

11 

0.1367 

1.0117 

0.0430 

82.3039 

2.4101 

110 

-44 

259 

8 

0.1719 

1.0117 

0.0313 

80.3584 

1.7442 

120 

-60 

258 

13 

0.2344 

1.0078 

0.0508 

76.9081 

2.8097 


The shoulder angle values are sent through serial 
communication into a PC and then, inputted into 
Lab VIEW'S waveform chart feature which plotted the 
graph to monitor the response using NI VISA. In 
controlling the robotic arm, the authors used servo motor 
as an actuator. The servo motor is connected to Arduino 
microcontroller and is attached to the joint of robotic 
shoulder. The movement of servo motor is dependent to 
the value of computed angle. To know the critical value 
for a two-tailed test, the significance level (a) is set to 5%. 
Setting this significance value will create a confidence of 
95% (obtained by 100% - a), the area of the curve as the 
critical value is 0.975 (obtained by 1 - (a/2)). Knowing the 
area, the authors used the z-test table (area under the 
normal curve) and found the critical value 1.96. The 
authors will obtain the z value by using the z-test equation 
below: 


z 


X x -X 2 

i k ) 2 
n, n 2 


(41) 


Where: 


Table 2. Data Obtained from the Accelerometer Attached to Upper Arm 


Accelerometer Attached to the Upper Arm 

Shoulder 

Angle 

(Pitch) 

Digital Output of 
Accelerometer 

Acceleration Due To Gravity 

Tilt Angles 

DOx2 

DOy2 

DOz2 

Gx2 

Gy2 

Gz2 

02 

02 

20 

93 

-227 

3 

0.3633 

0.8867 

0.0117 

67.7215 

0.7007 

30 

130 

-208 

4 

0.5078 

0.8125 

0.0156 

57.9946 

0.9343 

40 

173 

-189 

6 

0.6758 

0.7383 

0.0234 

47.5308 

1.3415 

50 

201 

-152 

18 

0.7852 

0.5938 

0.0703 

37.0973 

4.0856 

60 

229 

-115 

21 

0.8945 

0.4492 

0.0820 

26.6650 

4.6849 

70 

249 

-75 

20 

0.9727 

0.2930 

0.0781 

16.7626 

4.3979 

80 

257 

-25 

18 

1.0039 

0.0977 

0.0703 

5.5560 

3.9876 

90 

259 

28 

28 

1.0117 

-0.1094 

0.1094 

-6.1702 

6.1347 

100 

248 

81 

43 

0.9688 

-0.3164 

0.1680 

-18.0877 

9.3593 

110 

228 

133 

51 

0.8906 

-0.5195 

0.1992 

-30.2564 

10.9356 

120 

193 

184 

46 

0.7539 

-0.7188 

0.1797 

-43.6325 

9.7876 


Table 3 shows the vector components of Vector A and B 
which are obtained from the accelerometers attached in the 
spine and the upper arm, the Scalar Product of the two 
vectors produced, the actual angle and computed shoulder 
angle, and their angle difference. The average of the angle 
difference obtained from this set of data was 0.2244° 
which is close to zero. It means that there is a small 
difference between the actual and computed shoulder 
angles. But still, the values of each computed pitch angle 
are close to the pitch shoulder angle of the user. 
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Table 3. Vector Components of the Accelerometers in the Spine and 
Upper Arm, the Scalar Product, the Comparison of Computed Shoulder 
Angle and Actual Shoulder Angle, and the Angle Difference for Pitch 
Movement 


Shoulder Angle 
(Pitch) 

A (Spine) 

B (Upper Arm) 

AB 

Computed 

Shoulder Angle 

Angle Difference 

* 

j 

k 

* 

j 

k 

20 

0.9953 

0.0873 

0.0419 

0.9253 

0.0113 

0.3791 

0.9378 

20.3108 

0.3108 

30 

0.9956 

0.0835 

0.0419 

0.8479 

0.0138 

0.5300 

0.8676 

29.8236 

-0.1764 

40 

0.9959 

0.0759 

0.0496 

0.7374 

0.0173 

0.6752 

0.7692 

39.7204 

-0.2796 

50 

0.9964 

0.0684 

0.0496 

0.6016 

0.0430 

0.7976 

0.6420 

50.0623 

0.0623 

60 

0.9967 

0.0608 

0.0534 

0.4473 

0.0367 

0.8936 

0.4957 

60.2827 

0.2827 

70 

0.9966 

0.0538 

0.0617 

0.2876 

0.0221 

0.9575 

0.3468 

69.7070 

-0.2930 

80 

0.9956 

0.0492 

0.0799 

0.0966 

0.0067 

0.9953 

0.1760 

79.8625 

-0.1375 

90 

0.9934 

0.0494 

0.1033 

-0.1069 

-0.0115 

0.9942 

-0.0040 

90.2314 

0.2314 

100 

0.9901 

0.0417 

0.1339 

-0.3063 

-0.0505 

0.9506 

-0.1781 

100.2600 

0.2600 

110 

0.9854 

0.0300 

0.1675 

-0.4947 

-0.0956 

0.8638 

-0.3457 

110.2249 

0.2249 

120 

0.9728 

0.0477 

0.2265 

-0.6800 

-0.1173 

0.7238 

-0.5032 

120.2100 

0.2100 


Difference 

0.2244 


For Roll: Table 4, 5 and 6 shows the digital outputs in 
three different axes of accelerometer attached to the right 
shoulder, lower arm in slanting position and upper arm, 
respectively. The accelerations due to gravity in every axis 
and the tilt angles are also shown. 


Table 4. Data Obtained from the Accelerometer Attached to Right 
Shoulder 


Accelerometer Attached to the Right Shoulder 

Shoulder 

Angle 

Digital Output of 
Accelerometer 

Acceleration Due To Gravity 

Tilt Angles 

DOx3 

DOy3 

DOz3 

Gx3 

Gy3 

Gz3 

03 

03 

0 

-11 

278 

-1 

0.0430 

1.0859 

-0.0039 

87.7341 

-0.2059 

10 

0 

277 

-7 

0.0000 

1.0820 

-0.0273 

90.0000 

-1.4476 

20 

2 

278 

-10 

-0.0078 

1.0859 

-0.0391 

90.4122 

-2.0601 

30 

-6 

276 

-12 

0.0234 

1.0781 

-0.0469 

88.7546 

-2.4890 

40 

-8 

277 

-12 

0.0313 

1.0820 

-0.0469 

88.3457 

-2.4795 

50 

-7 

277 

-14 

0.0273 

1.0820 

-0.0547 

88.5524 

-2.8924 

60 

-6 

278 

-17 

0.0234 

1.0859 

-0.0664 

88.7636 

-3.4985 

70 

-i 

279 

-13 

0.0039 

1.0898 

-0.0508 

89.7946 

-2.6677 

80 

-5 

276 

-17 

0.0195 

1.0781 

-0.0664 

88.9621 

-3.5241 

90 

-5 

277 

-20 

0.0195 

1.0820 

-0.0781 

88.9659 

-4.1290 

100 

-6 

275 

-21 

0.0234 

1.0742 

-0.0820 

88.7501 

-4.3658 


Table 5. Data Obtained from the Accelerometer Attached to Lower 
Arm in Slanting Position 


Accelerometer Attached to the Lower Arm in Slanting Position 

Shoulder 

Angle 

Digital Output of 
Accelerometer 

Acceleration Due To Gravity 

Tilt Angles 

DOx5 

DOy5 

DOz5 

Gx5 

Gy5 

Gz5 

05 

05 

0 

206 

-157 

1 

0.8047 

0.6133 

0.0039 

142.6877 

0.2212 

10 

214 

-153 

-52 

0.8359 

0.5977 

0.2031 

144.4370 

11.1814 

20 

207 

-144 

-100 

0.8086 

0.5625 

0.3906 

145.1755 

21.6319 

30 

184 

-134 

-142 

0.7188 

0.5234 

0.5547 

143.9356 

31.9576 

40 

163 

-114 

-180 

0.6367 

0.4453 

0.7031 

145.0316 

42.1430 

50 

135 

-87 

-212 

0.5273 

0.3398 

0.8281 

147.2005 

52.8535 

60 

96 

-64 

-238 

0.3750 

0.2500 

0.9297 

146.3099 

64.1368 

70 

62 

-51 

-253 

0.2422 

0.1992 

0.9883 

140.5599 

72.3950 

80 

16 

-24 

-258 

0.0625 

0.0938 

1.0078 

123.6901 

83.6208 

90 

-25 

1 

-257 

0.0977 

0.0039 

1.0039 

2.2906 

84.4395 

100 

-34 

8 

-259 

0.1328 

0.0313 

1.0117 

13.2405 

82.3195 


For Table 4, this vector is the orientation of the 
accelerometer in the right shoulder with respect to the 
coronal plane of the user. For Table 5, this vector is the 
orientation of the accelerometer in the lower arm in 
slanting position with respect to the arm of the user. And 
for Table 6, this vector is the orientation of the 
accelerometer in the upper arm with respect to the arm of 


the user. From each angle the value of acceleration due to 
gravity in different axes and tilt angles are different from 
the other angles. It only shows that the user is moving from 
one angle to another. 


Table 6. Data Obtained from the Accelerometer Attached to Upper Arm 


Accelerometer Attached to the Upper Arm 

Shoulder 

Angle 

Digital Output of 
Accelerometer 

Acceleration Due To Gravity 

Tilt Angles 

DOx2 

DOy2 

DOz2 

Gx2 

Gy2 

Gz2 

02 

02 

0 

255 

-13 

35 

0.9961 

0.0508 

0.1367 

2.9184 

7.8053 

10 

255 

-13 

-15 

0.9961 

0.0508 

-0.0586 

2.9184 

-3.3621 

20 

251 

-14 

-64 

0.9805 

0.0547 

-0.2500 

3.1925 

-14.2832 

30 

227 

-14 

-98 

0.8867 

0.0547 

-0.3828 

3.5292 

-23.3112 

40 

204 

-2 

-139 

0.7969 

0.0078 

-0.5430 

0.5617 

-34.2682 

50 

172 

3 

-181 

0.6719 

-0.0117 

-0.7070 

-0.9992 

-46.4561 

60 

128 

4 

-202 

0.5000 

-0.0156 

-0.7891 

-1.7899 

-57.6264 

70 

95 

-1 

-220 

0.3711 

0.0039 

-0.8594 

0.6031 

-66.6433 

80 

45 

-1 

-231 

0.1758 

0.0039 

-0.9023 

1.2730 

-78.9739 

90 

1 

-3 

-232 

0.0039 

0.0117 

-0.9063 

71.5651 

-89.2191 

100 

-14 

-3 

-233 

-0.0547 

0.0117 

-0.9102 

167.9052 

-86.4836 


Table 7 shows the vector components of Vector B, Vector 
C and Vector E which are obtained from the 
accelerometers attached in the upper arm, lower arm in 
slanting position and the right shoulder. 


Table 7. Vector Components of the Accelerometers in the Upper Arm, 
Lower Arm in Slanting Position and Right Shoulder for Roll Movement 


Shoulder 

Angle 

B (Upper Arm) 

C (Right Shoulder) 

E (Lower Arm) 

i 

j 

k 

i 

j 

k 

• 

j 

k 

0 

0.0504 

0.0069 

0.9987 

0.9992 

-0.0036 

0.0395 

-0.6062 

-0.0023 

-0.7953 

10 

0.0508 

-0.0030 

0.9987 

0.9997 

-0.0253 

0.0000 

-0.5706 

0.1128 

-0.8135 

20 

0.0540 

-0.0137 

0.9984 

0.9993 

-0.0359 

-0.0072 

-0.5308 

0.2105 

-0.8209 

30 

0.0565 

-0.0244 

0.9981 

0.9988 

-0.0434 

0.0217 

-0.4995 

0.3116 

-0.8084 

40 

0.0081 

-0.0055 

1.0000 

0.9986 

-0.0432 

0.0289 

-0.4250 

0.3846 

-0.8195 

50 

-0.0120 

0.0126 

0.9998 

0.9984 

-0.0504 

0.0253 

-0.3271 

0.4318 

-0.8406 

60 

-0.0167 

0.0264 

0.9995 

0.9979 

-0.0610 

0.0216 

-0.2420 

0.4991 

-0.8321 

70 

0.0042 

-0.0097 

0.9999 

0.9989 

-0.0465 

0.0036 

-0.1921 

0.6055 

-0.7723 

80 

0.0042 

-0.0218 

0.9998 

0.9979 

-0.0615 

0.0181 

-0.0924 

0.8269 

-0.5547 

90 

0.0129 

-0.9486 

0.3162 

0.9972 

-0.0720 

0.0180 

0.0039 

-0.0398 

0.9992 

100 

0.0129 

-0.2091 

-0.9778 

0.9969 

-0.0761 

0.0218 

0.0306 

-0.2270 

0.9734 


Table 8 shows the vector components of the cross product 
of Vector C and B which is equal to Vector F and the 
vector components of the cross product of Vector E and 
Vector -B which is equal to Vector G. Table 8 also shows 
the magnitudes of Vector F and Vector G and its Dot 
Product. 

Table 8. Vector Components from the Cross Product and Dot Product 



Table 9 shows the comparison of the actual angle and the 
computed shoulder angle and the angle difference between 
them. The average of the angle difference obtained is 
0.2496° which is close to zero. It means that there is a 
small difference between the actual and computed 
shoulder angles. But still, the values of each computed 
pitch angle are close to the pitch shoulder angle of the user. 
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Table 9. Comparison of the Actual Shoulder Angle, Computed 
Sho ulder Angle and Angle Difference for Roll Movem ent 


Shoulder 

Actual Shoulder 

Computed 

Angle 

Angle (Roll) 

Angle 

Shoulder Angle 

Difference 

0 

0 

0.0986 

0.0986 

10 

10 

10.3451 

0.3451 

20 

20 

20.2360 

0.2360 

30 

30 

30.3458 

0.3458 

40 

40 

39.7852 

-0.2148 

50 

50 

49.7807 

-0.2193 

60 

60 

60.3323 

0.3323 

70 

70 

69.8052 

-0.1948 

80 

80 

80.1935 

0.1935 

90 

90 

89.6323 

-0.3677 

100 

100 

100.1977 

0.1977 


Average Angle Difference 

0.2496 


2. Acquisition of the Yaw Shoulder Angle 
From the different angles made by the user, the authors 
obtained the data coming from the magnetometer- 
accelerometer pair. The table for digital outputs of 
magnetometer, normalized axes, tilt angles, x and y axis 
of heading, the computed and actual shoulder angle, and 
the total difference in each angle. 


Table 10. Data Obtained from the Magnetometer- Accelerometer Pair 
Attached to the Shoulder Joint 


Shoulder Angle 
(Yaw) 

MAGX-axis 

MAGY-axis 

MAGZ-axis 

1 

% 

1 

> 

a 

06 

06 

Xh 

Yh 

0 

379.04 

11.12 

-139.84 

-0.02 

0 

1.1460 

0 

376.1674 

11.1200 

10 

384.48 

-55.53 

-140.76 

0.02 

-0.01 

-1.1460 

-0.5730 

387.2183 

-56.8576 

20 

382.50 

-126.90 

-140.76 

0.01 

0 

-0.5730 

0 

383.8885 

-126.9000 

30 

363.40 

-195.96 

-140.76 

0.01 

0 

-0.5730 

0 

364.7894 

-195.9600 

40 

330.44 

-263.96 

-142.60 

0.03 

0 

-1.7191 

0 

334.5693 

-263.9600 

50 

284.60 

-322.92 

-140.76 

0.04 

-0.02 

-2.2924 

-1.1460 

290.0026 

-325.4407 

60 

226.48 

-365.24 

-139.84 

0.02 

-0.03 

-1.1460 

-1.7191 

229.2315 

-369.1341 

70 

154.72 

-397.44 

-138.00 

0.03 

-0.02 

-1.7191 

-1.1460 

158.7904 

-400.0264 

80 

78.28 

-412.16 

-132.48 

0.06 

-0.02 

-3.4398 

-1.1460 

86.0878 

-414.6285 

90 

10.12 

-411.24 

-131.56 

0.02 

0.06 

-1.1460 

3.4398 

12.7492 

-402.6192 


Table 10 shows the data obtained from the Magnetometer- 
Accelerometer Pair attached to the shoulder joint. The 
produced value of vector in magnetometer which are the 
MAGx-axis, MAGy-axis and the MAGz-axis, the normalized 
values of the axes of the accelerometer which are the Nx- 
axis and Ny.axis, the tilt angles, and the axes of headings 
which are Xh and Yh of the magnetometer- accelerometer 
pair are shown in this table. 


Table 11. Comparison of the Actual Shoulder Angle, Computed 
Shoulder Angle and Angle Difference for Yaw Movemen t 


Shoulder Angle 

Actual Shoulder 

Computed 

Angle 

(Yaw) 

Angle 

Shoulder Angle 

Difference 

0 

0 

0.3401 

0.3401 

10 

10 

10.3867 

0.3867 

20 

20 

20.3254 

0.3254 

30 

30 

30.2774 

0.2774 

40 

40 

40.3052 

0.3052 

50 

50 

50.3289 

0.3289 

60 

60 

60.1931 

0.1931 

70 

70 

70.3827 

0.3827 

80 

80 

80.3039 

0.3039 

90 

90 

90.2196 

0.2196 


Average Angle Difference 

0.3063 


Table 1 1 shows the comparison of the actual angle and the 
computed shoulder angle and the angle difference between 
them. The average of the angle difference obtained is 
0.3063° which is close to zero. It means that there is a 
small difference between the actual and computed 
shoulder angles. But still, the values of each computed 
pitch angle are close to the pitch shoulder angle of the user. 


3. Evaluation of the Significant Difference between 
Robotic Shoulder Angle Human Shoulder Angle 
The user performs random movements to test the 
capability and the accuracy of the prototype to mimic its 
pitch, roll and yaw movements in different angles. 




Figure 8. Lab VIEW Panel Showing the Graph of Actual and Prototype 
Angle for Pitch, Roll and Yaw Movement 
The graph shows the actual and the prototype angle for the 
shoulder movements. The actual and the prototype angle 
for pitch, roll and yaw are always almost the same to each 
other. It is observed in the graph that the white line has 
more jitters than the green line, it simply indicates that the 
robotic shoulder has more noise than the actual shoulder. 
The noise and jitters are at minimum therefore, the 
response of the prototype to the user is realistic. Overall, it 
shows that the system has a good response in different 
shoulder movement. Below are the tables showing the 
pitch, roll and yaw movement for every angle and the 
results of z-test from the actual angle and robotic shoulder 
angle for pitch, roll and yaw. 


Table 12, 13 and 14 shows the number of sample (nl and 
n2), the mean of the sample (xl and x2), the standard 
deviation of the sample (al and g2) and the z-test result. 
The results of the z-test for the pitch, roll and yaw shoulder 
movement are -0.2641, -0.3569 and -0.418, respectively. 
The results are close to zero. It means that the angular 
difference of actual angle and prototype angle is at 
minimum. It also means that the response is reliable. 
Therefore, the z-test result is in the acceptance region. 
Overall, there is no significant difference between the 
actual angle and the robotic shoulder angle for pitch, roll 
and yaw shoulder movement. 


Table 12. Z-Test results for every Angle for Pitch Movement 


Actual angle 

Prototype angle 

Result of 
Z-test 

Comment 

nl 

xl 

al 

n2 

x2 

a2 

600 

66.9317 

32.2157 

600 

67.4167 

31.3973 

-0.2641 

Null Hypothesis 
is Accepted 


Table 13. Z-Test results for every Angle for Roll Movement 


Actual angle 

Prototype angle 

Result of 
Z-test 

Comment 

nl 

xl 

al 

n2 

x2 

a 2 

425 

44.842 

4 

34.051 

7 

42 

5 

45.6 

8 

34.375 

-0.3569 

Null Hypothesis is 
Accepted 


Table 14 Z-Test results for every Angle for Yaw Movement 


Actual angle 

Prototype angle 

Result of 

Comment 

ni 

Xl 

ai 

n 2 

X2 

o 2 

Z-test 

410 

46.6073 

32.9803 

410 

47.5659 

32.6761 

-0.4181 

Null Hypothesis is 
Accepted 
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4. Conclusion 

The authors came with this findings based on the gathered 
data. The values of the acceleration due to gravity in 
different axis, pitch and roll angles obtained from the 
accelerometers varies in different angle, but it arrives with 
the angle close to the user’s shoulder angle movement for 
pitch and roll movement. The average angle difference of 
the pitch, roll and yaw movement are close to zero which 
means that the method is effective for mimicking the 
shoulder’s pitch and roll angle. This suggests that the 
system, the Vector Multiplication, Tilt Compensation 
Algorithm method proposed are effective in acquiring the 
value of user’s pitch, roll and yaw shoulder angle. 
However, there is still slight angle difference between the 
actual shoulder angles and the computed shoulder angles 
due to unstableness of the accelerometer’s tilt angles that 
easily affects the computed shoulder angles which can be 
seen in the inconsistency of the increasing and decreasing 
values of the tilt angles produced by each accelerometer. 
In terms of statistical data gathered by the authors, all of 
the z-test results for shoulder angles at different movement 
are within the range of -1.96 and +1.96, which means that 
the values are all accepted. Therefore, the prototype can 
effectively mimic the user’s shoulder movements but it is 
also observed that there are some fluctuations of signal in 
the graphical response of the system. It is because of the 
noise and jitters caused by the system. 

5. Recommendation 

For future works, the authors recommend to use other 
methods that will minimize the effect of the unstableness 
of the accelerometer’s tilt angles on the computed 
shoulder angles. It also suggests to use filtering methods 
on the system to lessen the jitter or noise that affects the 
response of the robotic shoulder. Thus, the future 
researchers may improve the response of the system. 
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Abstract 

A hybrid controller is designed and tested in simulation- 
based experiments, overcoming several research 
challenges associated with stability and control of UAV 
flight in a GPS-denied environment, achieving faster more 
accurate autonomous indoor flight. There exists a need for 
design and modeling of a robust, innovative flight 
controller that offer more stable, autonomous flight in 
challenging indoor environments. Drone drifts caused by 
air turbulence pose as a significant challenge for 
autonomous aerial systems that are GPS -denied. A hybrid 
flight controller, that utilizes PID, PIDD 2 and FLC 
techniques in addition to KF, EKF and Complimentary 
Error Minimization algorithms, has been developed in a 
simulation software and validated. Major contributions of 
the work include: multiple switchable flight modes at the 
Position and Tracking Controller (PTC) level, and 
multiple quadcopter flying configuration at the Motor 
Mixer level. A novel drift correction mechanism utilizes 
the drone states and an EKF estimator generates a 
compensation signal with integration of the PTC. FLC 
adds an extra layer of control by determining the drone’s 
flight mode and flying configuration for the optimal flight 
output and stability performance. Contributions of this 
work may further offer increase in accuracy for connected 
processes enabling UAV flight, including SLAM, path 
planning, collision detection and avoidance and, 
subsequently, overall flight performance. 1 

Keywords: Autonomous UAV, Flight Controller, Drift 
Correction, Hybrid Controller, Fuzzy Logic and PID 
Controller. 

1. Introduction 

Unmanned Aerial Vehicles (UAVs) are those capable of 
flight controlled by an onboard computer and/or remotely 
from the ground. The UAV can be designed to support 
numerous tasks such as surveillance, scientific research, 


construction and military operations [1]. UAVs can be 
classified based on their lift mechanisms such as fixed 
wings, rotorcrafts or Vertical Take Off and Landing 
(VTOL) [2]. A quadcopter is a multirotor aircraft built 
using four thrust sources, generally fixed angle propellers 
driven by DC motors [2]. Compared to other types of 
aerial vehicles, quadcopters offer several advantages: the 
single rigid body with four fixed angle propellers provides 
a simple mechanical structure, while other aircrafts such 
as helicopters use one rotor and require complex 
mechanical components to change the rotor orientation 
while providing thrust to maneuver [3]. A quadcopter can 
execute movements with higher accuracy than helicopters, 
essential when operating in indoor environments [3]. 
Quadcopters can fly at low speed, whereas fixed-wing 
aircrafts do not present such flexibility in aerodynamics 
and require high air pressure for flight capability that 
occurs only at a high speed [3]. However, quadcopters 
present major drawbacks in terms of power efficiency, due 
to continuous, rapid acceleration of the four motors and 
flight stability. Effective control strategies may be 
introduced for stability improvements [4]. 

In this work, a novel approach to controller design is 
proposed toward enhanced UAV (Quadcopter) flight 
stability and maneuverability, overcoming several 
research challenges within this field. A Quadcopter 
possesses structural characteristics that change with its 
dynamic model and each model poses unique design 
challenges. Appropriate modeling of aerodynamics and 
dexterous control are the main concerns in this field. To 
establish autonomous flight accuracy of pose estimation, 
obstacle location and classification are key issues [5] [6]. 
Indoor environments raise special concerns in terms of 
nature of failures and safety issues. Current UAV flight 
controller techniques can handle sparse and large indoor 
areas, but embedded and/or moving objects of various 
type and shape still place significant restrictions on indoor 
drone flight capability. This context requires sophisticated 


1 This study has been implemented on a Simulink 

platform in Matlab. 
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and advanced control algorithms to circumnavigate 
obstacles, for path planning and localization. 
Sophisticated control algorithms may be designed to 
enable a UAV to circumnavigate indoor embedded 
obstacles, providing dexterity in control strategy. Indoor 
spaces deny the UAV’s accessibility to signals provided 
by the Global Positioning System (GPS), and as such, 
alternative solutions, for drone localization and/or as input 
for control, are needed. A control system that 
communicates with path planning and collision avoidance 
is required to output correct flight path decisions for the 
drone’s controller and also to facilitate UAV inflight 
stability, which is subject several disturbances in indoor 
contexts [1], [4], [6], [7], [8]. Air turbulence reflected from 
objects close to the drone, including when taking off or 
landing, causes lateral drifts that affect the accuracy of the 
autonomous functions [1], [7]. Light-weight UAVs 
introduce additional challenges in dynamic modeling 
because the assumption made for larger drones, such as 
structural rigidity and symmetry, are no longer valid and 
non-linear parameters in the mathematical model of the 
Quadcopter frame should be introduced [6]. Simultaneous 
changes in the drone’s motors speeds add another level of 
complexity that may determine in instability [8]. 

For UAV autonomous control, research challenges are of 
a technical nature and are application-specific, such as 
relating to drift, instability and inaccuracies due to 
inappropriate fine-tuning of the flight controller. This 
work overcomes associated research challenges by 
designing a hybrid flight controller system offering 
stability and high accuracy in indoor autonomous flight. A 
control algorithm that achieves better flight stability for 
indoor autonomous quadrotors as compared to existing 
solutions [9], [10], [1 1], [12] is designed, implemented and 
validated using a hybrid model of Proportional, Integral, 
Derivative (PID) and Fuzzy Logic Control (FLC), in 
Matlab Simulink. UAV design exhibits improved 
performance offering faster response time and accuracy of 
flight control, in comparison to existing techniques [1], [2]. 
This system overcomes disturbances of drift in which 
better results of mapping, localization, collision detection 
and avoidance may be obtained, within GPS-denied 
environments. 

Section (2) focuses on the hybrid controller design and 
implementation in Simulink, in Matlab. Section (3) 
presents the results of the study. Section (4) provides a 
discussion of the research findings and Section (5) 
emphasizes major conclusions and recommendations of 
the work. 

2. Controller Design and Implementation 

In the applied method, it is assumed that the drone has full 
operability of all propellers and that the battery provides 
supply power for the duration of the flight. Environmental 
issues such as lateral drifts during drone-obstacle air 
turbulence interference are considered for controller 
design. A standard quadcopter is considered, as in [1], [7], 
[13], with rigid body construction and four thrust sources 
(motors) placed on each wing, equi-spaced from the frame 
center, as in Figure 1 . Propeller rotation direction plays an 
important role in achieving quadrotor basic stability [7]; 
each two opposing fans, separated by 1 80°, should rotate 
in the same direction, with direction opposite to that of the 


other fan pair. For example, if propellers 1 and 3 are 
rotating clockwise, propellers 2 and 4 should rotate anti- 
clockwise [13]. Quadrotor motion is described with its tilt 
on three axes of rotation w x ,w y and w z [13]. The UAV 
rotation around the w z (Yaw) axis results in turning to the 
left or right, and it can be achieved by reducing the speed 
of one of the counter rotating propeller pairs [1]. Rotation 
of the quadrotor about the w y (Pitch) axis is performed by 
rising the angular speed of motor 4 and decreasing the 
speed of motor 2 [1]. Rotation about the w x (Roll) axis is 
controlled by the same operation as for Pitch but with fans 
1 and 3 [1]. The UAVs take-off and landing mechanism 
simultaneously increases or decreases the speed of all 
propellers [2]. Basic maneuvers of a quadrotor assist in 
understanding stability requirements and flight control of 
a UAV of this type. The controller design proposed 
controls six degrees of freedom including yaw, pitch, roll, 
x-transition, y- transition and attitude of the four motors 
positioned on the quadrotor. This is achieved through 
three layers of control. 





Figure 1. Quadcopter: six Degree of Freedom, rigid frame with four 
equi-spaced thrust sources. 

PID control is combined with FLC to provide a hybrid 
solution for greater quadrotor control and stability during 
indoor autonomous flight. Several PID controllers are 
embedded enabling multiple inputs for more complex 
functions demanded by the drone [9]; a technique that 
offers a higher control accuracy of each degree of freedom 
of the quadcopter [8], [10]. The FLC requires that control 
functions are written using linguistics for all possible 
control scenarios, forming the control data sets [5]. 
Compared to other methods, FLC do not require an 
accurate input signal: smaller errors and overshoots of 
system output, and faster time to reach steady state 
produce better results in terms of final stability [2], [14]. 
The Backstepping control technique is not considered in 
this design due to the high computational complexity, 
which is not suitable for UAVs controlled by onboard low 
power computational platforms. Backstepping is a 
recursive complementary tool that has been used with 
other control techniques to achieve better stability than 
singular control techniques [5], [10], [15]. A major 
challenge in designing and implementing the 
Backstepping controller is the greater complexity and 
accuracy in terms of the mathematical and dynamic 
models required to fully integrate them in a quadrotor. The 
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Backstepping controller is substituted by the Kalman 
Filter (KF) and the Extended Kalman Filter (EKF) that 
enable estimating the result of a process with a high degree 
of confidence. The EKF algorithm is designed to estimate 
the state of a non-linear systems affected by unpredictable 
noises. EKF uses less computational resources and it 
requires less information about the estimated system than 
a Backstepper controller [16]. The aforementioned 
techniques have been implemented to minimize the 
measurement errors and to estimate the drift of the 
quadcopter as part of the drift correction mechanism. 

A hybrid controller that exploits the advantages of all the 
three controllers: PID, FLC and EKF has been designed, 
developed and tested in this work. PID controllers are 
designed to control independently pitch, roll, yaw and 
altitude; one controller is dedicated to each degree of 
freedom. The FLC is designed to then achieve further 
flight stability; it continuously adjusts the flight mode and 
the motor control mixer configuration. Further, the FLC 
operates as the main controller that determines the 
movement output of the UAV based on two parameters; 
the input signal and the estimated disturbance existing in 
the drone’s environment. An overview of the proposed 
system is illustrated in Figure 2. 



Figure 2. Configuration of the FLC, PID and EKF controllers within the 
hybrid controller design. 

The drift correction algorithm (Figure 3) designed for this 
flight controller, utilizes an EKF to estimate the real pitch 
and roll of the drone away from the control processes. 
Then, the estimated angles are fed back to the flight 
controller as an error signal after subtracting them from the 
input command signals. This error, the difference between 
the two signals, represents the drift of the quadcopter that 
will be corrected automatically by the flight controller as 
it computes the other needed corrections. 







! 

■ 







Figure 3. Flowchart of the algorithm for Drift Correction. 


Modeling of Drone Control: The controller utilizes 
multiple techniques in control and filtering including PID, 
Proportional, Integral, Derivative (Second Order) PIDD 2 , 
FLC, KF, complementary filtering and Extended Kalman 
Filter (EKF). The flight controller is divided into five 
components: Position and Tracking Controllers, a Motor 
Mixer, a Drift Correction mechanism and the FLC. Novel 
techniques are included in each component of the UAV 
flight control and stabilization: the Position Controller 
compensates for drift correction by application of the EKF 
in addition to applying existing techniques including basic 
manipulation of the desired x-, y- and z- coordinate, which 
represent the desired rotational rate as output. The 
Tracking Controller receives the output from the Position 
Controller and together with the proposed control 
strategies, determines the correction signal required and 
adjusts the quadcopter's attitude. Existing techniques 
implement only a single control methodology for the 
Tracking Controller for all flight conditions. In this work 
the Tracking Controller has two flight modes with 
dynamic switching capability for mode selection, to 
overcome induced stability and fast-response issues. The 
motor control mixer then maps the angle correction 
signals determined by the Tracking Controller into the 
required throttle for each of the four motors on the UAV 
frame. The quadcopter can fly in two different kinematic 
configurations: X configuration, in which the drone’s X- 
Y axes of movements are 45 degrees apart between each 
of the four motors and the Plus (+) configuration, in which 
the drone’s body frame is the same as its inertial one. In 
this work, there is an option to switch between 
configurations based on the desired output which is a 
novel approach. 

For autonomous drone flight, drifts are key concerns. To 
address these, the EKF has been designed and 
implemented to estimate environmental drifts. This drift 
correction mechanism estimates pitch and roll angles in 
isolation from control process noise and interference; 
these estimates are then compared to the planned angles 
for drift calculation. The compensation commands are 
then generated by the Position Controller. PID and 
associated derivatives are implemented in the Flight 
Controller for individual motor control. To improve 
system stability, the FLC is implemented to determine the 
optimal setting required to drive the most stable output: 
given the multiple operating flight modes and 
configurations of the Flight Controller, the FLC operates 
to drive mode and configuration selection for greatest 
stability. 

Mechanical Modeling : Mathematical modeling of 
quadcopter aerodynamics enables calculation of the 
required practical parameters for controller 
implementation. Two conventional coordinate systems 
are for the quadcopters are the Plus (+) configuration, with 
the x- and y- axes as the arms supporting the two 
consecutive motors (90° arm separation). According to the 
Plus convention the first motor must rotate anti-clockwise 
and the second motor clockwise. In the Ex (X) 
configuration, the x-axis is aligned by +45° from the arm 
of the first motor towards the second; that is, the Plus 
configuration rotated by +45°. Changes in configuration 
will cause differences in modelling and alignment of 
motors during this process. In this work, the both 
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configurations are enabled with switching between each 
mode. 

Assuming rigidity of the quadcopter's structure and 
propellers, that the UAV structure is symmetrical, and the 
center of gravity and fixed body frame coincide, the 
moment of inertia of the quadcopter mass may be defined 
by the following matrix (Equation 1): 


J b 


Jxx 0 o 
0 Jyy 0 
o o J zz 


Equation 1 



[1 9 1 

2 

2 m A T A 


+ 2 


1 _ 1 , 
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Jzz — ]‘ 


z, Motor 


+ 


Jz,Hub Body 4 " Jz,Arm 


By applying approximations [1 1], [12], the momentum of 
the quadcopter's structure, actuator mass and arm mass are 
determined by Equations 2, 3 and 4. 


Jxx Jx, Motor Jx,Hub Body 4 " Jx.Arm 

Equation 2 
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Equation 4 

= 4 [[^m M r M 2 + m M d m 2 ]] + + 

[4 [\m A r A 2 + \m A l A 2 + m A d A 2 ]j 

where m x is the mass of the sub -notation x which could be 
referring to the motor (M), drone’s arm (A) or drone’s hub 
body (77), d x is the radius from what is referred to in the 
sub-notation x to the Centre of Mass, h x is the height of 
sub-notation x from its base, L x is the total length from the 
base to sub-notation x, and r x is the radius of the structure 
referred to in the sub-notation x. 

The main forces and moments that affect the drone are 
from gravity or due to the thrust and torque initiated by 
the four rotors [3]. The thrust generated by the propellers 
are conventionally forces that are perpendicular to the x-y 
plane of the body frame in the positive direction of the z 
axes [12]. Drone maneuverability is constrained by motor 
thrust, which is the key driving force for its movements 
[11]. The generated thrust, T, by an actuator on the 
quadcopter is described by Equation 5. 

T — C T pA r r 2 ru 2 


Equation 5 


+ iri A d A 2 

Jyy ~ Jy, Motor Jy,Hub Body Jy,Arm 

Equation 3 


where C T is the thrust coefficient provided by the 
manufacturer of the rotor or measured manually, p is the 
air density, A r is the propeller's rotation cross-sectional 
area, T is the radius of the rotor and TU is its angular 
velocity. Simplifying Equation 5, Equation 6 represents 
the lumped thrust coefficient, C T . 


,-^rn M r M 2 + -m M h M 


+ 2 


1 9 1 2 

-m M r M + -m M h M 


+ m M d r 


+ 


1 9 1 2 
-m H r 2 + —m H H H 


T = C T ZtJ 2 Equation 6 

The total thrust provided by all four propellers is 
represented by Equation 7. Varying the thrusts of motors 
2 and 4 results in rotation of the drone about the x-axis. 
This rotation is coined the rolling torque, T, as represented 
by Equation 8. 


Equation 7 
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L 


l(Tmotor4 ^motorz) 


Equation 8 


where l is the arm length of the drone. The pitch torque, 
M, is the drone’s rotation around y-axis and results due to 
a change in the thrust of motors 1 and 3. Pitch torque is 
calculated by application of Equation 9. 


systems on the quadcopter for the Plus configuration. The 
lift force is represented by Equation 14. Additional effects 
such as blade flapping and frame aerodynamic drag not 
included in the model. 


d + C T TU2~ ( ^ + C T^ J 4 T JmQ (^) (^1 — ^2 T ^3 — ^ 4 ) 

-d + c T ml + d + c T i et | + ] m P (^) (-ctj + ru 2 - zu 3 + m 4 ) 

+ Cq7XJ2 CqGJ 3 -|- CqTD 4 


M Tmotorl Tmotor3 ) 

Equation 9 

The yawing torque, N , is the drone’s rotation around the z- 
axis. It is the resultant of the difference in the developed 
torques between all four motor rotations (counter- 
clockwise and clockwise) and is expressed as Equation 10. 

N — l[(T r no t or 2 S TjnotorA ) — (Tmotorl 

^motors)] Equation 10 

The torque generated by each motor, 0, can be expressed 
using the lumped torque coefficient, and is represented by 
Equation 1 1 . 

Qmotorjc ~ CqTJJ mo tor_x 

Equation 1 1 


Equation 13 

PID Controller Model: The quadcopter PID flight 
controller consists of two sub-systems: the first 
determines the desired quadcopter rotational rate driving 
position control, and the second measures the actual 
quadcopter rotational speed for calculation of the required 
motor output to achieve the desired rotational movement, 
as shown in Figure 4. The Inertial Measurement Unit 
(IMU) attains actual rotational position information 
pertaining to the rotational speed of the drone in addition 
to the angle of deviation from any of the drone axes. This 
actual angle measurement is compared with the desired 
angle of the drone, which represent the input of the first 
PID controller. The difference of desired rotational rate to 
meet the requirements is sent to the second PID controller 
and compared with the actual rotational rate to provide 
motors with a throttle control signal (voltage). 



Practical tests enable determination of the parameters in 
Equations 1 to 11. All inertial forces and torques of the 
quadcopter may then be grouped into one, inertial, matrix 
(Equation 12). 
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Equation 12 


where d is just another convention notation for the 
aforementioned notation /. 

For modeling of the mechanical system, all parameters and 
forces that affect the aerodynamics of the UAV may be 


captured in one matrix. The resulting matrix, M% T , 
(Equation 13) accounts for all of the aerodynamic, 
gyroscopic, and thrust moments created by the rotors’ 


Figure 4. Diagram of the two sub- systems for PID control of motor 
angular rotation. 

Dynamic alternation is achieved in-flight between 
different stability and structural modes. The Tracking 
Controller processes the quadcopter commanded desired 
position in two stages: first it finds the feed forward error 
of the quadcopter' s position to determine the desired 
rotational velocities, and then it finds the required 
correction to be performed by the drone for its rotational 
states and altitude. The Motor Mixer Controller translates 
the required corrections into throttle commands that are 
distributed to each of the four motors and are dependent 
on the quadcopter configuration. Both Plus and Ex 
configurations integrated in the system, requiring a 
switching strategy to provide maximum drone 
maneuverability. The State Finder manipulates all 
parameters, state equations and forces acting on the drone 
for current use by the system. 

The Tracking Controller determines the correction needed 
for pitch, roll and yaw of the drone, in addition to the 
altitude, for velocity control; by comparing actual and 
desired position and attitude readings throughout several 
layers of PID control. An improved controller is achieved 
over existing solutions [9], [10], [1 1], [12] with novelty in 
utilization of two modes (configurations) in combination 
with FLC for tuning and a PIDD 2 controller with a KF to 
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filter out noise. This approach further provides a more 
accurate measurement of the angle of the quadcopter. 
Variation of the Tracking Controller from existing designs 
lie in the dual mode switching capabilities dependent on 
the flight environment, in addition to the KF 
implementation to calculate more exactly the error signal 
of the feed-forward PIDD 2 . The KF effectively eliminates 
noise due to measurement and control to increase the 
accuracy of the correction signal made by the controller. 
After receiving the desired x and y coordinates, altitude 
and yaw, the Tracking Controller calculates the desired 
pitch and roll angles from these inputs, applying Euler’s 
Equations to compute the transformation of the drone’s 
position and velocities between its inertial- and body- 
frames. First the error is determined for the x and y 
coordinates of the body-frame. This error is then mapped 
to a desired velocity in the same frame, which is 
transferred to the desired rotational rate. For calculation of 
error and its mapping to desired rotational rates, the yaw 
(Psi angle, l P) is needed since a quadcopter can maneuver 
towards a point with different Yaw angles. The x and y 
components of the yaw are scaled by the difference 
between the current coordinates and intended ones to find 
the desired velocity in the x and y axes of the body frame, 
as in Equation 15 and 16 [3]. Figure 5 shows the Simulink 
design of the Tracking Controller. 

Uxb, Desired ~ X error * cosO/;) + 

Y er ror * 

sin(i/;) 

— (X C md ~ X actual) * COS (jp) + ( Y cm d ~ 

y, actual ) * Sin(t p) Equation 15 

U Yb, Desired yerror * CO s(lp) X error * 

s\n(\p) 

— ( Xcmd ~ y actual) * COs(l p) — (X cm d ~ 

X actual) * Sin (ip) Equation 16 



Figure 5. Simulink design for modeling of the mathematical 
manipulation needed to determine the desired velocity correction in x 
and y axes of the body- frame using the signals coming from the 
commands and quadcopter state manipulator. 


Actual pitch and roll rates are controlled by PID 
controllers that use the desired velocities and actual 
velocities, U and V, measured by the IMU. The feed- 
forward PID technique is applied since it offers faster 
response than a feedback PID system for control of electric 
motors [15], [17]. The feed-forward subsystem calculates 
the required adjustment needed by each rotational drone 



axis; this is sent as a command signal to the next 
subsystem to direct drone movement by the quantified 
angle about the respective axis. For calculation of the 
angle of required rotation Theta , the difference between 
the pitch rate and the linear velocity is calculated along the 
x-axis of the inertial-frame. This provides the velocity 
error, which is sent to a feed-forward PD controller to 
compute the required Theta, limited within the physical 
characteristics of the drone and input to the next section 
of the controller. For calculation of the angle of rotation 
about the y-axis, the roll rate, the desired roll rate 
comprises the positive input while the negative input is the 
linear velocity in the y-axis of the inertial-frame. A PD 
controller enables the required compensation in terms of 
roll to be found. The sign inversion corrects the calculated 
error due to mathematical operations. 

The pitch 0, roll cp, yaw T'and altitude correction signals 
are computed in the following subsystem of the controller 
using feed-forward PID controllers. This process can be 
done in one of two modes: the Acrobatic mode for fast, 
sharp maneuvers or the Extra Stable mode for additional 
stability. In Acrobatic mode, first the error is determined 
and is then fed into the proportional and integral 
components of the controller (Figure 6). This error is the 
difference between desired and actual the drone’s 
rotational angle measurements. The derivative component 
comprises a scaling factor since rotational rates of the 
drone may be determined through analysis of the IMU 
readings and application of Euler’s Equations; substituted 
as the derivative of the corresponding angle. All four 
required correction signals are generated via identical 
controllers with the exception of altitude because this has 
a gravity offset input to achieve hovering at a specific 
height. Further, the altitude controller finds the derivative 
of the linear velocity on the z-axis to calculate the vertical 
acceleration of the drone which assists in its stabilization 
at the defined gravity offset. 



Figure 6. Simulink implementation of the Aerobatic flight controller 
mode. 
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The Extra Stable mode for flight control detailed in Figure 
7 enables higher flight stability with a tradeoff in slower 
response time due to the KF applied to the input signal for 
noise reduction, providing accurate estimates of pitch (0) 
and roll (cp) angles. The derivative component in the PID 
controller projects the future error of the plant signal and 
also enables the controlled system to stabilize about a 
targeted point. This type of controller is a PIDD 2 due to 
the second derivative component and prove useful in flight 
systems such as this in achieving with greater accuracy 
and stability, the desired attitude or position. Angle 
correction calculations in this mode are performed using a 
similar PIDD 2 structure, with altitude correction requiring 
an additional component for consideration of initial 
conditions, such as if the drone had a specified starting 
altitude (gravity offset). 


current drone state to the measurements read by the IMU, 
which in this case is set to: C = [1; 0; 0], since the filter 
estimates only the angle and other derivatives are not 
needed. Calculation of the prior state estimate is then 
performed using Equation 16, with x initialized to 0; x = 
[0; 0; 0]. The filter gain is implemented in a two-step 
process, by applying Equation 17 to determine S, the 
denominator of the gain equation, and then Equation 1 8 to 
calculate gain K. R is a matrix that contains the sensitivity 
values of the sensors used to implement the KF, however 
for simulation R is initialized to zero since the simulated 
IMU signal has no sensitivity; R = [0 0; 0 0]. Finally, the 
filter finds the posterior state estimates (x) and updates the 
error covariance matrix (P) using Equations 19 and 20 
respectively. The output of this block is the estimated 
angle by the KF based on the inputted measured angle 
from the flight controller. 


Pitch, noil. r*w Correction [Extra Slatilc Mode) 



Figure 7. Simulink implementation of the Extra Stable flight controller 
mode. 


y = z - C XX 

S=CxPxC' + R 

K = Px C'/S 

x = x + (Kxy) 

P = (I-(KxC))xP 


Equation 16 


Equation 17 


Equation 18 
Equation 19 


Equation 20 



Figure 8. Simul ink model of the control mixing signal processing for 
Quadcopter Plus Configuration. 


The KF is implemented as a Matlab function box, which 
is a customized Simulink block. The state model of this 
KF, A, includes the angle and it first two derivatives, and 
is initialized to zero; A = [1 dt -dt; 0 1 0; 0 0 1]. This 
assumes the filter has a coordinated start with the flight 
controller when the drone is at rest and assumes a balanced 
start position. The prediction of the error covariance 
matrix, P, is initialized as: P = [1000 0 0; 0 1000 0; 0 0 
1000]. The KF recursively updates the values of P to 
within reasonable limits from the initially high values. The 
scaling matrix, B , of the control noise is assumed to be zero 
for the purposes of simulation. P is then updated with 
consideration of values of A, according to the following 
Matlab script: P = A *P*A .’ Filter observations, z, are then 
equated to the block input signal, u , which is the angle 
measured by the drone. The matrix, C, that maps the 
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Figure 9. Simulink model of the control mixing signal processing in Ex 
Configuration. 

A control signals mixer has been implemented to provide 
functions that scale and map the input signal to one that is 
a meaningful command to the actuator, such as correction 
signals are translated into throttle commands per motor to 
drive the quadcopter to the required position. To provide 
the mixing equations for each of the two configurations 
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Plus and Ex: changes in speed and required rotational 
direction of the four propellers map to changes in elevation, 
pitch roll and yaw. This control mixer varies from existing 
solutions due to the ability to utilize both Plus and Ex 
configurations. Further, this model enables dynamic in- 
flight configuration toggling which widens design 
capabilities for drone path planning systems and provides 
a greater range of possible maneuvers, particularly suitable 
for indoor environments. Motor control signal mixers use 
the angles correction signals, which have been calculated 
by the tracking controller as shown in Figures 8 and 9. 
Quantizer blocks are used to quantize the mixer control 
signals since real-time processing is a discrete process. 

Drift Correction: Lateral drifts have adverse effects on 
quadcopter indoor SLAM, path planning and control 
techniques due to drift calculation complexity. Drifts 
experienced indoors are primarily due to reflected air 
turbulences from obstructions surrounding the drone such 
as furniture. EKF algorithms provide estimation of the 
state of non-linear systems suffering from highly 
unpredictable noises [16]. In this system, EKF is applied 
for the drift correction algorithm, illustrated in Figure 10, 
to estimate the actual pitch and roll of the drone as abstract 
from the control process. This is also used as feedback 
signal for the flight controller angle estimator. These are 
subtracted from the input command signals and their 
difference estimates the error representing quadcopter 
drift, which is corrected automatically by the flight 
controller. The gyroscope and accelerometer have been 
simulated for calculation of drone pitch and roll angle 
without interference of noises from the control processes. 



Figure 10. Drift Correction implementation on Simulink: pitch and roll 
measurement readings of the drone are input to the EKF filter which 
then estimates the actual angles. The estimated angles are fed back to 
the flight controller where they are subtracted from the desired angle to 
give a new angle correction signal that compensates for the non-linear 
drifts. 


Fuzzy Logic Controller: The flight controller has a 
configuration and several modes that provide improved 
stability performance over existing systems [2], [14], 
based on user preferences, yet as flight conditions change 
and command inputs vary, controller stability 
performance can degrade. To compensate for these 
stability variances experienced during changes in flight 
environment and issued commands, a FLC has been 
designed and implemented to provide overall improved 
controller stability performance. During high disturbance 
greater demands on drift correction are required and the 
flight controller achieves better flight stability using the 
Extra Stable mode. When requiring fast and sharp 
movements the Aerobatic mode outperforms its 
counterpart. Due to such demands, commanded pitch and 
roll angles provide function in determining the flight 
tracking controller mode selected. Further, Ex 
configuration is able to sustain greater forces due to 
disturbance than the Plus configuration and as such the 
former configuration is used to attain greater flight 
stability in high disturbance conditions. A Mamdani 
model for the FLC is implemented in Simulink (Figure 
11), with commanded pitch and roll angles as input to 
determine the flight tracking controller mode. In addition, 
the disturbance is input in the form of values within the 
covariance matrices of the drift correction EKF to 
determine the required quadcopter configuration. The four 
membership functions of pitch and roll inputs are the 
same; this function is shown graphically (Figure 12 and 
Figure 13). Membership is assigned based on the current 
pitch or roll angle that varies from -90 to 90 degrees; if the 
angle is between -90 and -45 or 45 and 90 it is 
characterized as high, otherwise it is awarded low. There 
are two membership functions for disturbance, as shown 
graphically (Figure 14); if the disturbance is less than 20% 
of the maximum EKF noise covariance values it is 
labelled low, while if the disturbance is greater than this 
value (20%) it is categorized as high. 
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Figure 11. Overall design of the FLC of the flight controller. 
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Figure 12. Membership Functions of the Roll input. 
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Figure 13. Membership Functions of Pitch input. 



Figure 14. Membership Functions of the Disturbance input. 


3. Results 

System design and implementation for quadcopter control 
has been implemented and tested in Simulink and Matlab. 
System position control is achieved using the Tracking 
Controller and Mixing Controller. Noises attributed to 
measurement and control processes are minimized by the 
KF and Complementary Filter. Flight drifts are calculated 
by the EKF which are then compensated by the Tracking 
Controller. The FLC establishes the correct flight mode 
and drone configuration for optimal stability and dexterity 
performance amid varying environmental conditions 
(disturbances, input commands). Results were collected 
and analyzed from the Position Controller, Tracking 
Controller with KF, Complementary Filter of the IMU 
Output, Drift Correction using EKF and FLC Controllers. 
Performance is evaluated in terms of accuracy, flight 
stability and error minimization. 

Position and Tracking Controller: Controllers were 
subject to testing during drone flight path change to 
determine the behavior of the first part of the position 
controller, in which the desired position is mapped into 
drone’s body frame velocity to calculate the error in the 
body frame. Figure 15 shows the commanded x-coordinate 
(in blue) and current x-coordinate measurement (in red), 
in addition to the output of the position controller (in 
yellow) for velocity of the body-frame along the x-axis. 
Testing carried out on the second stage of the controller 
where error in the body-frame velocities is translated into 
a desired angle. Figure 16 shows the commanded Theta 
angle represented (in red) and measured Theta angle (in 


blue) captured from the test. Test results for the tracking 
controller in Aerobatic Mode are shown in Figure 17 with 
the commanded Theta (pitch) angle (in blue), the 
correction signal (in yellow), and the measured pitch (in 
red). Figure 18 shows test results for the tracking 
controller in Extra Stable Mode with the commanded 
Theta angle (in blue), measured Theta angle (in red) and 
correction signal (in yellow). 



Figure 15. Commanded signal (blue), current measurement (red) and 
output of the Position Controller for body- frame velocity (yellow); 
Time versus Position (Radians). 



Figure 16. Output of the second stage of the position 
controller: commanded (red) and measured (blue) signal; 
Time versus Position (Radians). 



Figure 17. The Theta correction signal of the Aerobatic mode (yellow), 
the commanded Theta signal (blue) and measured Theta (red); Time 
versus Position (Radians). 
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Results captured in Figures 15, 16, 17 and 18 show stable 
position and tracking controller performance. Drone 
angles followed the commanded values driven by the 
correction signals. These were successfully mapped into 
the proper form of input at the different levels of the 
controller. Results in Figure 17 reveal that the Aerobatic 
mode of the tracking controller has a stable bounded 
output and the drone is following the fast changing theta 
commands, however, it has a small time lag that could be 
reduced with further tuning of the PID parameters. Results 
in Figure 18 related to the Extra Stable mode, show that 
the controller successfully rejects the control noises 
present in the time range [2; 4.5]. It is possible to observe 
that in the same time range the Theta angle is not affected 
by noise. The noise rejection is a result of using the KF 
inside this mode. Although the controller caused the drone 
to exceed the command values when the time is equal to 
0.8, it manages to correct this minimizing the difference 
with the commanded signal. This issue is a result of the 
KF error covariance matrix which provides less accurate 
state estimates at the first iterations of the KF. Analysis of 
the controllers reveals stable and accurate performance, 
meeting design objectives. 



Figure 18. Output showing behavior of the Extra Stable mode of the 
tracking controller; Time versus Position (Radians); Time versus 
Position (Radians). 



Figure 19. The behavior of the EKF for drift correction: these results 
show estimated pitch (in blue), measured pitch angle (in red) and the 
difference between these (in yellow). 


Figure 20. Simulation results of the output of the flight controller 
trajectory (planned path in red, actual path in blue) in the x-y plane 
with the presence of simulated wind disturbance, with (a) and without 
(b) drift correction. 

FLC and System Results: Results of the FLC are 
generated in a simulation-based environment, utilizing 
functions within the Fuzzy Logic Toolbox embedded in 
MATLAB. Sample results representing the output model 
for variation in roll and pitch angle are shown in Figure 

21. Sample results representing output configuration for 
variation in roll and pitch angle are visualized in Figure 

22, and with variation in percentage of disturbance in 
Figure 23. 




(W 


Drift Correction: Sample test results of the EKF filter for 
drift correction are shown in Figure 19. The graph is a 
result of simulating two consecutive harsh maneuvers on 
the Pitch rotational axes, with results of measured pitch 
angle, estimated pitch angle and their difference. This test 
is intended to validate EKF design and for the completion 
of the drift correction process by feeding back the 
calculated drift to the following stage of position 
controller. Figure 20 shows the simulation results for 
drone trajectory as a function of the entire flight controller: 
in the presence, and absence, of the drift correction 
mechanism. Figure 20a (left-most graph) represents the 
actual drone path (blue circles) versus the commanded 
path (red line) with drift correction active, while Figure 
20b reveals drone path and commanded path for drift 
correction set to inactive. 



Figure 21. Results showing output “mode” as a function 
of variations in roll and pitch angles. 
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Figure 22. Results of output “configuration” as a function of variations 
in roll and pitch angles. 



Figure 23. Results of output configuration based on the percentage of 
the disturbance. 

4. Discussion 

Position and Tracking Controller: The function of the 
Position Controller and Tracking Controller is to calculate 
and generate the correction control signals for the UAV. 
The Tracking Controller is designed to operate with two 
modes, wherein each mode should produce a correction 
signal in terms of the rotational angles, pitch, roll and yaw, 
as well as the altitude of the drone. As is evident in the 
results presented, this functionality is achieved. Both 
controllers exhibit fast, accurate and stable output for 
drone flight control correction, with the second mode 
exhibiting greater stability due to incorporation of a KF 
that increases its reliability in the presence of noise; 
appropriately minimizing the impact of this noise on flight 
control. 

It is noted that Position Controller output is input to the 
tracking controller. Both controllers utilize the PID control 
technique and its customization. The controllers prove 
effective in determining the desired rotational rates when 
the input data are x, y, and y coordinate points. The output 
of the first stage is the desired correction in velocity of the 
body frame. The correction signal is adequately applied to 
the entire flight controller and enables successful control 
in the x, y, and z state coordinates of the drone. In the 
second stage of the controller, desired rotational rates are 
effectively input, along with the correction values of the 
first stage, in addition to measured angles of the drone. 
This resulted in appropriate, dynamic changing of the 
angle of the drone in accordance with the desired rates of 


change. Both stages of the Position Controller, in addition 
to the Tracking Controller, exhibited correct, responsive 
behavior for UAV flight control correction. The 
implementation of multiple flying modes of a robust 
controller widens the capabilities of a UAV by enabling it 
to fly and maneuver in challenging environments, as 
opposed to mono-mode flight controllers which require 
manual tuning for significant changes in flight capability 
and control technique. 

Drift Correction: Drifts, caused by disturbances due to 
obstructions, are one of the major challenges faced by 
autonomous quadcopters during indoor flight. Non-linear 
lateral drifts are approximated in this work using a 
prediction model; EKF is applied in this capacity to 
provide an optimal solution for state estimation of this 
non-linear system of drifts. EKF is implemented for this 
stage of the flight controller for drift estimation and in 
response, to correct the UAV behavior after encountering 
such drifts. In this application, the EKF proved effective 
in estimating the pitch and roll angles of the UAV as 
isolated from the interference caused by the other 
controller in order to avoid the effect of additive noise. 
The state estimations of the EKF differed from the filtered 
measured angles and the difference between the two 
values was considered to be the estimated drift. As evident 
from the results, the implementation of the EKF provides 
a close estimate for the pitch and roll angles to those of the 
measured. This scenario was conducted in a simulated 
environment that did not introduce extreme surrounding 
environmental noise and as such did not cause significant 
drifts. 

The expected behavior of the EKF is validated with the 
results obtained, as shown in Figures 19 and 20. 
Measured angles by the drone still contain process and 
control noise and as such have a larger magnitude than the 
values estimated by the EKF. However, this difference is 
sufficiently small. Overall, the drift correction mechanism 
reveals its capability of generating effective compensation 
for the lateral drifts: with an actual drone path suitably 
following the commanded (planned) trajectory (Figure 
19b). 

FLC: The flight controller has two flying modes and two 
kinematic configurations. The performance of each option 
of selected mode and configuration varies based on the 
input data and the flight environment. Due to this 
variability there is a need for another layer of control with 
the function to determine the flight mode and 
configuration of the UAV. The FLC was developed to 
provide this function. The FLC has three input signals of 
pitch, roll and disturbance, and two output values: mode 
and configuration. The FLC utilizes a set of 23 rule to 
determine the outputs based on the given inputs. Results 
show that by introducing the FLC greater flight stability is 
achieved by enabling selection of the most appropriate 
mode and configuration. The addition of the extra layer of 
control provides further self-governing capabilities, in 
which the FLC decides the suitable flight mode based on 
drone sensor readings and measured noise signals from 
the other controllers. The FLC controller successfully 
integrates the efforts of the other developed controllers, 
over existing methods [2], [14], [16]. 
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5. Conclusions and Recommendations 

A hybrid flight controller has been designed and tested in 
a simulation environment that achieves a high degree of 
stability and dexterity in maneuverability within an indoor 
location that is subject to non-linear drifts. For the Position 
Controller, a KF is applied within the mode that offers 
high in-flight stability, effectively rejecting induced noise 
and subsequently reducing the errors associated with 
Controller processing. Flight Control modes implemented 
achieve sound results in terms of stability within extreme 
disturbance conditions, in addition to sharp, fast, and 
accurate maneuvers under normal conditions. The Motor 
Control Mixer effectively maps the angle correction 
signals into a required throttle for each of the four motors, 
enabling flight in two separate configurations, dependent 
on desired throttle output. Non-linear drift estimation is 
effectively implemented using the EKF, in which 
compensation commands by the Position Controller are 
executed based on estimated drift calculation for pitch and 
roll angles. In addition to the PID and associated 
derivatives for motor control, the FLC proves useful in 
offering a further layer of flight control stability. 

The proposed system can be further improved: by adding 
further Flight Controller modes for selection to enable 
greater specificity in flight behavior for different flight 
conditions. An automatic PID and PIDD 2 fine tuning 
mechanism may help to achieve even greater results in 
terms of system stability. Sensor fusion techniques, 
Bayesian Network and Central Limit Theorem, may be 
utilized in the IMU to achieve higher accuracy in angle 
measurements, which may lead to better state estimates of 
rotational angles and rates. KF and EKF design may be 
extended to include yaw and altitude UAV states, 
requiring addition of magnetometer and barometer sensors 
to attain these measurements. The FLC may be extended 
to process greater numbers of input, output and rule sets to 
provide more heightened control over the Flight Controller, 
particularly if the addition of Flight Controller modes is 
realized. 
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Abstract 

This paper presents a new monitoring security system, 
based on data fusion (DF) from three heterogeneous of 
sensors which are pressure (PR), active sonar (AS) and 
infrared (IR). Sensors similarity and complementarity 
concepts are applied after proper data in real-time. Data is 
then fed to a Fuzzified Extended Kalman Filter (FEKF) 
which perform the data fusion. Based on the 
risk/suspiciousness degree of the monitoring system, 
moving agents are assessed. A Hyper-Fuzzy logic is 
utilized in the system as a decision making sub-system that 
allows the monitored area to be carefully and completely 
checked for any abnormal activities. The system is then 
animated to show how the fusion and visualize monitoring. 

Keywords’. Multi-Sensor Data Fusion, Feature Extraction, 
Fuzzified Extended Kalman Filter, Hyper-Fuzzy, 
Similarity and Complementarity, Measurements Fusion, 
State Vector Fusion. 

Nomenclature 


DF 

Data Fusion 

PR 

Pressure Sensor 

AS 

Active Sonar 

IR 

Infrared Sensor 

KF 

Kalman Filter 

EKF 

Extended Kalman Filter 

FEKF 

Fuzzified EKF 

AD 

Arrival Direction 

AT 

Arrival Time 

MF 

Measurement Fusion 

SVF 

State Vector Fusion 

FLI 

Fuzzy Logic I 

FL II 

Fuzzy Logic II 

HF 

Hyper-Fuzzy 

MaN 

Number of Moving Agents 

AsV 

Value of the Assets 

AdS 

Distance from Assets 

SD 

Suspiciousness Degree 


1. Introduction 

In the past years, the increase of buildings and homes 
breaches grabbed the attention of governments and 
researchers to develop more reliable security monitoring 
systems that can detect the behaviors of intruders and take 


action. Multi- Sensor fusion plays an important role in 
modem security systems which can provide more robust 
and capable data processing that wouldn’t be possible with 
the use of systems that are built based on a single sensor 
data. [1] 

The principle of multisensor measurements fusion has also 
been used in military applications for a long time to 
achieve precise target tracking and recognition. Similar 
techniques and models are used in medical applications 
and robotics to enhance the quality of their monitoring and 
guidance. Multiple types of sensors are usually combined 
to improve estimations based on appropriate algorithms 
that can maximize their accuracy. [6,7] 

Designing such systems requires proper selection of 
homogeneous sensors types and processing techniques 
since the fused provided data can lead to unreliable 
estimations and consequently poorer decisions by the 
system which is not acceptable in most cases. Another 
advantage of fusing different sources of data is the 
capability of blending accurate and inaccurate 
measurements that are delivered from sensors with 
unequal variances and have unknown biases [6]. 
Similarity and complementarity principles are applied in 
this paper to pre-process the raw sensors information 
before they are fused to prevent the system from making 
imprecise conclusions. The two processes will help to pass 
the only consistent data and reject the untrustworthy 
sensors measurements that contain undesirable noisy data 
which will help the monitoring system to make reasonable 
judgements of the environment under surveillance [3]. 

The extracted features from sonar and infrared are 
combined to serve as one virtual data that represents the 
position and velocity of any moving object. The pressure 
sensors floor array will assist the monitoring system to 
locate the moving agents providing their weights and 
location. The weights are important to recognize each 
person with his/her distinctive weight where it’s assumed 
that no person share the same body weight with others. 
Raw data from sensors are not complete and may not 
reflect the real environment being observed since each 
sensor shows part of the truth. Fusing all these sensors data 
together will result in more reliable observation system 
that shows the bigger picture with proper details, which 
can then be utilized to understand the different behaviors 
of the agents under supervision. 
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In section 2, a survey of related work is given. Section 3 
provides the system’s sensors functionality and their roles 
in monitoring the area under observation. In sections 4-7, 
methods of sensors selection, preprocessing, and fusing 
are provided. Section 8 discusses the EKF and how it is 
Fuzzified applying Fuzzy Fogic. Section 9 shows the 
system dynamic model; while, section 10 examine the 
Hyper-Fuzzy decision method. In section 11, the system 
animation is explained. And finally, section 12 an 
investigation and discussion of the monitoring system 
results are presented. 

2. Related Work 

Many papers and researches have been accomplished on 
multisensor data fusion applying several methods and 
approaches. This paper is not the first of its kind; however, 
the type of sensors, sensors selection, filtering, and 
decision making present an altered combination 
methodology as a new way of tackling the same goals in 
addition to the classification of the target being tracked 
and monitored. For example, in [3] the laser and radio 
frequency were the major sensors fused to achieve a 
similar goal as this paper intend to do. In addition, the 
filtering process was based on EKF alone without the aid 
of Fuzzy Fogic as a technique of improving the estimation. 
Another work was done employing image and acoustic 
radar sensors [6] as the two sensorial modules that were 
fused to detect the intruders in the covered zone. Neural 
network algorithm was applied to detect the moving 
agents and fire an alarm in case the active breaching. 

The most recent challenges and development of data 
sensor fusion are addressed in [18] where they discussed 
the limitations of the multi-sensor fusion applications and 
their advantages. Some advances were in algorithms 
classification and fusion methods such as wavelet-based 
and neural network fusion. In remote sensory data fusion, 
their work explains the identification, classification, and 
detection methods of objects applied to fusion of images. 
The suggested methods in [1 8] may improve the capability 
of image sensor fusion by enhancing the fusion algorithms 
and refining the quality of assessment performance. 
Sensor Fusion as an application has found its way in 
navigation system utilizing GPS, inertial sensors, and 
vision sensors that are currently hot topics in automation 
industry. The orientation of the vehicles and robots as well 
as the position estimation in real-time has enhanced with 
more heterogenous sensors data that being fused to 
achieve those goals as was investigated in [19,20]. 

3. The Sensors 

This anticipated system model harness the advantages of 
three types of sensor arrays to realize the environment 
under surveillance by tracking and detecting the quantity 
of agents and their locations with respect to the assets 
positions. First, the pressure sensor array will provide the 
number of moving and stationary objects associated with 
their different weights and pressure on the monitored floor. 
Then, a group of AS and IR sensors will start tracking each 
agent position and velocity. 


A. Sonar Sensor 

Sonar acronym is derived from SOund Navigation And 
Ranging by Frederick Vinton Hunt in 1942 which refers to 
both passive and active acoustic range finding devices. [12] 
Passive sonars measures direction and distance of the 
noise that is made by the tracked creature or machine 
without transmitting any signal. Alternatively, in active 
sonar (AS) a sound pulse is emitted by the transmitter and 
then received after a period of time “delay” by the receiver. 
The receiver in AS obtain the arrival time (AT) and the 
arrival direction (AD) for every pulse transmitted by 
measuring the time difference between both transmitted 
and received pulse [11,13]. Figure 1 explains the AS 
components and principle. 



Recive* 



. 

^ Reflected wave 


A 

J 


Distance d 

Figure 1 : Active Sonar Components and Principle 


Equation (1) shows the how the distance of a tracked 
object is calculated by multiplying the time difference 
between the outgoing and incoming echo and the speed of 
light divided by 2 [5,11,13]: 


d k 


c*A tfc 
2 


(i) 


AS distance measurement is affected by the temperature 
and pressure of air, and the chemical structure of air 
components; however, AS are not tolerated by the other 
distractions like smoke, light brightness, and 
electromagnetic fields interventions. [5,12] 


B. Infrared Sensor (IR) 

Infrared refers to the ability to emit the electromagnetic 
radiation toward a target to detect the temperature and the 
motion. The emitted radiation from IR sensors is invisible 
to the human’s eye but it can be received by a photodiode 
that is sensitive to the infrared light and have the same 
wavelength of the emitter diode. IR is famous for real time 
tracking applications like the proposed security system. 
Although IR sensors are reliable for close range distance 
measurements, they also provide a good approximation of 
the long range object detection. [5] 

IR sensor fit the purpose of this proposed security 
monitoring system since it is capable of detecting any 
living creature and any lifeless object. IR photodiode 
senses the emitted infrared light from far distances in wide 
areas. There are many types of IRs based on their output 
such as voltage or digital output. Infrared sensor detection 
accuracy can be distracted by the temperature of the room 
and the temperature of the tracked objects/agents. [6,14] 
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C. Pressure Sensors Floor Array 

One of the highly effective sensors that is barely used in 
security systems is the pressure sensor. Floor integrated 
pressure sensitive system is utilized in this proposed 
security monitoring model to obtain the weight and 
location of any moving or stationary objects/people. The 
monitored area is completely covered with pressure tiles 
to fulfil this purpose. Every stationary object is marked in 
the system with its respective weight and location; so that 
the monitoring system is able to recognize whether the 
valuable assets has been moved or stolen and to 
distinguish between what or who needs to be monitored. 
Once an agent or a guard step on any part of the floor, the 
system will start measuring and tracking his/her steps 
pressure and altitude on the monitored surface [7]. The 
monitored area is assumed to be all covered with pressure 
sensors tiles as the dotted lines in Figure 2. 



Figure 2: Pressure floor array as animated in the 
proposed system “Matlab” 

4. Preprocessing and Sensors Selection 

Since there are three types of sensors (Sonar, IR, and 
Pressure) in the monitoring model; three Sonars and three 
IRs are assigned for each agent in the monitored area. The 
raw data collected from each sensor within the same group 
need to be fused before the fusion of the three categories 
to obtain one measurements stream from each type. This 
preprocessing will the help the system to blend more 
reliable data. Measurements Fusion (MF) is applied to 
blend all the sonars data together and the IRs together to 
end up with only one data stream for each category. For 
the pressure sensors, it is consisted of floor array and it’s 
impossible to stack more than one tile on each other to 
have multiple tiles measurements. 

5. Sensors Complementary 

In this multi-data fusion system, sensors need to 
communicate and collaborate dynamically to deliver a 
clear full picture of the environment under surveillance. 
All individual uncertain geometric sensory data have to 
alternate their vision of the agents with each other in a way 
that it tells the system the current situation, where 
sometimes one sensor has a missing or misleading 
measurements that lead to unreliable decision making. 
[3,10] 

6. Similar Sensors Fusion “Sensors 
Similarity” 

The replicated Sonars and IR’s sensors data are combined 
into one sensory data; where each sensor has a different 


view of the environment under surveillance and its 
components. While other sensor similarity techniques 
sacrifice some sensory data in order to select the 
similar/close range data as in [3,5]; fusing the sensors by 
applying Measurement Fusion method can harvest the 
advantages of all sensors in the monitored environment. 
Measurements Fusion (MF) is the first prominent method 
of blending sensors that have similar properties and 
functionality. Unlike State Vector Fusion (SVF), MF can 
blend the data prior to the estimation process. [9,15]. 
Measurements vectors Zf , Zf and Zf from the three 
Sonars and their associated measurements’ noises 
“Rf , Rf and Rf ” are combined into a single new vector Zf 
recursively. 

For two sensors measurements (Zf and Zf) and their 
errors (Rf and Rf ) we may find the resulting combined 
measurement vector applying MF as following: 

Z 1 / = Zf - (Rf * (Rf + Rf)” 1 * (Zf - Z 1 )) (2) 

r 1 / = (( Rir 1 + c Rir 1 )- 1 (3) 

However, for three sensors measurements zf' 2 ' 3 is 
formulated by replacing Zf with Zf and substituting Zf' 2 
into Zf . Then the three sensors measurements Zf , 
Zf and Zf , as in this proposed monitoring system, the MF 
equations are computed as: 

Zf' 2 ' 3 = [(Rf * Rf * Zf + Rf * Rf * Zf + Rf * Rf * 

Zl) * [Rf * Rf + Rf * Rf + Rf * Rf]" 1 ] (4) 

And for the measurements errors covariances become: 
R 1 /' 3 = ((Rk)- 1 + ( R k) _1 + ( R k) -1 ) -1 (5) 

After applying MF to three homogenous sonar sensors we 
get the fused MF as in Figure 3. 



O v i 

16.4 16.5 16.6 16.7 16.8 16.9 17 

Xaxis 


Figure 3: MF of three sonar sensors 


The resultant fused measurements and their noise 
covariances are then filtered through separate Kalman 
Filters where the State Vector Fusion (SVF) will be applied 
later. 
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7. Sensor Fusion Applying State Vector 
Fusion Method 

Unifying the sensory data of the same type of sensors in 
the preprocessing phase applying MF is the first fusing 
stage; however, the resulting combined data from the three 
types of sensors are then fused altogether utilizing the 
State Vector Fusion (SVF) technique. For two sensors to 
be fused by SVF, the MF fused measurements for the same 
type of sensors is fused with the second type of sensor as 
following [5,15]. Pressure sensor state vector (x£™) is 
fused with IR sensor state vector (x^) first equation (6) 
and then the AS sensor state vector (x££ x ) is fused with 
the resulting first vector equation (8) where the new 
estimate is given by the following equation: 

xU = x p /_\ + Cl [Cl + Cl]- 1 [Cl - Ci] (6) 

Whereas, Ci and Pj c R _ 1 are the error covariance matrices 
of both pressure and IR sensors respectively. Their 
combined covariances can now be stated as in equation (7): 


x k = f(x k - 1 . w fc _i) + w k _! ( 10 ) 

Yk = hCXk-i) + v k _! (11) 

In Equation (10), the x E $R n is a state vector, / is a 
nonlinear function that links the prior time step k — 1 to k 
which is the current time step, and w k _ ± is a white 
Gaussian with zero mean system noise. While in equation 
(11), y E $R r is the measurement equation, h is a nonlinear 
function that links the measurement vector y to the state 
vector x, and v k _ t is a white Gaussian with zero mean 
measurement noise [17]. 

A. Prediction Stage 

The filter first forecast the current state based on the a 
posteriori estimation of x as in equation (12). 

x k = /(x k -i) (12) 

Once the state is predicted, the error covariance P is 
calculated as in (13): 


pi _ pP rs _L pVrsrpvrs pIR p prsT ( . P k — Fk-l^k-l^k-l + Qk-1 (^) 

Me- 1 — *k - 1 t Me-ll-Me-1 Me- lJ Me- 1 w 


The AS fusion with both previous combined sensors is 
computed by equations (8,9) as: 

<p2 _ ~AS _i_ pAS [pAS _i_ pi 1-1 r$l _ i /o\ 

x k- 1 ~ x k- 1 + Me-lLMe-1 + Mc-lJ Y x k-1 x k - lJ W 

pU = p £ i + p^Ap^i + PUT 1 p£-i T (9) 

Where the results of all sensory data SVF are then fed into 
FEKF algorithm to enhance the estimation and tracking 
accuracy of the monitoring system which will lead to 
reliable decision that can reach beyond the results of other 
proposed fusion methodologies. 


Where F is the Jacobian of /(. ) with respect to x is 
obtained (equations (14,15)) to determine the error 
covariance which can be computed by taking the partial 
derivatives of the nonlinear state vector elements to 
linearize about the mean and the variance of the existing 
measurements at each time step. 


Ffc — ^fk \ x k 


(14) 


-dfi 

dfi- 



d*! 

dx n 


v/ fc = 

dfn 

dfb 

(15) 


-dx ± 

dx n - 



8. Fuzzified Extended Kalman Filter 

Kalman Filter (KF) is a widely-used estimation algorithm 
in many modem systems which could be found in many 
engineering applications. In this paper, the nonlinear 
extension of KF is applied to estimate the states of any 
moving object based on the data provided from the 
pressure, sonar, and infrared sensors that are implemented 
in the monitoring/tracking model. All sensors’ data are 
fused using EKF which allow to increase the accuracy of 
the system estimation beyond the abilities of KF and EKF 
alone. All model imperfect components may add 
unwanted additions to the measurements which are 
denoted as the measurement and system errors. These 
errors are characterized as Gaussian white noise [3,8,16]. 
Extended Kalman Filter similar the Kalman Filter, consists 
of two iterative stages which are the prediction/projection 
and update/estimation for the current time instances with 
no need of storing or processing all the previous predicted 
measurements; instead, it only requires the latest 
measurements to estimate the current estimate [19]. 
Consider the following stochastic model of a nonlinear 
discrete difference equations as following: 


B. Correction Stage 

The predicted/estimated states need to be corrected now 
by calculating additional set of equations that include the 
Kalman gain X, updated state vector x k and error 
covariance P k as following: 


K k = P k H T k {H k P k H T k + R k T' (16) 


Where H is the Jacobian matrix of h(.) with respect to X 
as in (17,18): 


H k 7/i/f \x k 


(17) 


V/u = 


-dh ± 

dh ± - 

dx ± 

dx n 

dh n 

dh b 

-dx ± 

dx n - 


(18) 


The current state estimation is then calculated by adding 
the multiplication of Kalman gain and the innovation 
vector to the a priori state values: 


X k = *fc-i + tffcOfc - h(x k _A) 


(19) 
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Finally, the error covariance matrix can be updated and 
adjusted to reflect the change of Kalman gain on the next 
prediction cycle: 

h = V- K k H k ] P fc _! (20) 

C. EKF Fuzzification 

Over the years, fuzzy logic technologies have attracted the 
attention of various groups of people, including 
researchers and computer scientists. In particular, it has 
had a significant role in replacing the commonly used 
forms of technologies in several engineering and scientific 
applications, especially signal processing, pattern 
recognition, not to the mention making of integrated 
circuits. In addition to this, it is employed in other areas 
such as approximation reasoning. What is more, fuzzy 
technology is capable of aiding in making decisions 
besides creating systems that have a considerable capacity 
to reason well [3,4]. It should be noted that these particular 
systems were presented in 1965 by Zadeh. Originally, they 
were meant to compute and adjust data faced with 
imprecisions or uncertainties [4]. A salient point to note is 
that the base of all fuzzy systems is the fuzzy logics and 
sets, which have been designed to imitate brain 
functionality for uncertain information. 

It has already been established that not all problems 
involving computing and mathematics are easy to go about. 
As a matter of fact, many of these problems are complex 
and may seem impossible to compute. Therefore, 
mathematical tools such as the fuzzy logic are employed 
to tackle these types of problems. 

The above details showed how the known EKF work with 
respect to the dynamic system and the sensory data which 
works well for nonlinear models; however, with the aid of 
Fuzzy Logic I (FL I), the EKF can perform better and 
provide a more accurate estimation [16]. The resulting 
combination of FL I and EKF can be termed as Fuzzified 
EKF or FEKF. 

The measurement noise covariances of the sensors are 
considered constant in most systems that utilize KFs 
algorithm for estimation and prediction which may 
prevent KFs from reaching its optimality [16]. The 
addition of FL to EKF will reduce the estimation error by 
making the measurement error covariance R and the 
system error covariance Q variable instead, which in turn 
can fine-tune the EKF estimation. FL I has the capability 
of logical reasoning of inaccurate, indistinct, and 
insufficient information that lead to more adequate 
decision making. [4] 

FL is a technology that use fuzzy sets, a set with soft 
boundaries, consisting of universe of discourse (X) which 
is a class in the set theory. FL needs a membership function 
/r(x) that allocate a value between 0 and 1 to every single 
element in the discourse. /r(x) will ease the reasoning 
process of FL [3,4,16]. In general, a fuzzy set can be 
defined by the following relationship: 

A = {x,ii A (x) |x E X} (21) 

Where A is the fuzzy set of ordered pairs and fi A (x) tells 
to what degree of fuzzy set x belong. For example, if the 
value of the membership function gets closer to 0, then it 
is not likely x is a member of the set A; on the other hand, 
if the value of ii A (x) gets closer to 1, the likeliness of x to 
be a member of A is very likely [4]. 


In KF, if the process error covariance Q increase, the gain 
K will increase trust weight of the innovation vector; 
however, if the measurement error covariance R increase, 
the gain K will decrease the trust weight of the innovation 
vector. Both relationships play a huge role in tuning the 
EKF. To fuzzify EKF, a new variable need to be introduced 
(a) which is the weight scalar that will increase or 
decrease the error covariances of both the process and the 
measurements [16] where these relationships can be 
expressed as: 

Qk = Qa 2 ( 22 ) 

R k = Ra~ 2 (23) 


The weight scalar a is determined by setting a FL I model 
that relates the polar coordinates A r and A 6 discrepancies, 
and the innovation vector In k = ( z k — /i(x fc _ 1 )) to a. 

The FL I rules table is shown below (Table 1) which 
defines the relationship between the change in angles A 6 
and the innovation vector In k by a transitional variable 
Cin/e • [16]. Figure 4 and Figure 5 explain the FIS system 
and fuzzy surface of table 1 relationships and how they are 
selec ted subsequently. 
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Table 1 : FL I rules associated with transitional variable 



Figure 4: FIS system for transitional variable built by 
Matlab 
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Figure 5: FIS Surface of transitional variable with inputs 
A 9 and In k , output C In / 6 
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This association will then be considered in regard with the 
distance differences A r and the weight scalar as shown in 
Table 2: 


a 

A r 

S 

M 

L 

Cln/6 

S 

S 

M 

L 

M 

S 

S 

S 

L 

VS 

VS 

VS 


Table 2: FL I rules associated with weight scalar 


In the above tables, S stands for small, M stands for 
medium, L stand for large, and VS stands for very-small 
value that can be close to zero. Figure 6 and Figure 7 
explain the FIS system and fuzzy surface of table 2 
relationships and how they are selected subsequently. 



C (3) 


Figure 6: FIS system for transitional variable built by 
Matlab 



Figure 7: FIS Surface of transitional variable with inputs 
A 6 and In k , output C In / 6 

The proposed FL I system was added to the EKF which 
became FEKF that enhanced the filtering and reduced the 
estimation error of the tracking. 


9. Dynamic System Model 

System dynamic model that utilize all the heterogeneous 
sensors estimations and then fuse them is as following: 


Xk =fXXk- 1 ,U k _ 1 )+W k . 


(24) 
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(25) 


Where s k is the position, v k is the velocity and a k is the 
acceleration of the tracked agent at the current time 
estimated from the a priori measurements 
( s k-i> v k-i> a k-i )• ^k- 1 refers to the system noise 
associated with each measured term. This model equation 
is applied for both x-axis and y-axis. B is the control vector 
matrix and u is the control vector that allow the control of 
the actuators in the system. 

The velocity v k _ t and acceleration a k _ ± first get 
integrated into position value. For the velocity to be 
calculated, the acceleration gets integrated into velocity 
value. The state transition matrix, that characterize the 
Jacobean matrix of nonlinear function (. ) , can be written 
as: 


1 dt — 0 0 0 ' 

2 

0 1 dt 0 0 0 

0 0 1 0 0 0 

0 0 0 1 dt — 

2 

0 0 0 0 1 dt 

-0 0 0 0 0 1 - 


(26) 


The process noise matrix is diagonal to all corresponding 
elements of the nonlinear system dynamic difference 
equation which result in: 


Qi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


ooooo- 

q 2 0 0 0 0 

0 q 3 0 0 0 

0 0 q 4 0 0 

0 0 0 q 5 0 

0 0 0 0 q 6 . 


(27) 


The measurement representation of the model for all states 
in the system is as follow: 

y k = + v k _! (28) 


Where: 



Vfe-i(l)) 2 + (* k - i (4)) 2 
atan2( ^' ; ~T'| ) 

Ee/c-iar 


(29) 


r and 6 are the polar coordinates representation of the 
distance and the angle between the reference point (sensor 
location in this case) and the tracked point (agent/object) 
which will then be transformed into Cartesian coordinates. 
Hence, the Jacobean matrix of h with respect to x is as 
following: 
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Jfe-i(D) 2 + fe-i(4)) 2 
. ( xwQ )) 2 + ( x *.^)) 2 


0 0 

0 0 


Xk- 1 ( 4 ) 

Jtxk^Clrf+txk-M) 2 

0 


0 0 

X k -l(l) Q 

fe _ 1 ( l )) 2 + fe _ 1 ( 4)) 2 


(30) 


r and 0 are correlated with different noises (measurement 
noises) which are not the same for all sensors taking in 
account the precision of each sensor: 


Tpar 0 

. o Q var 


(31) 


The proposed model diagram is shown below “Figure 8” 
which reveals how the data are collected first, then the 
features of all sensors is extracted and finally the decision 
making is made by hyper- fuzzy logic. 


Data Collection 


Feature Extraction 


Decision Making 


1 8 

& & : 


Linguistic 

Rules 


Figure 8: Monitoring System Model Block Diagram 

10. Hyper-Fuzzy Decision 

FL I only assumed that the systems are deterministic with 
no uncertainty which doesn’t satisfy its own name “fuzzy” 
or the vagueness of human reasoning and decision-making 
that Zadeh substantiated his concepts and theories on. For 
that, in 1975 he extended FL I with other subgroups that 
can handle uncertainties in the system in three- 
dimensional structure. The new system was called Type-2 
Fuzzy Logic system or Fuzzy Logic II (FL II) which is 
more complex and difficult to be implemented if 
compared with FL I [4]. 

In 2010, Salim proposed a new extension to the fuzzy set 
theory that combine the features of both FL I and FL II. 
The new controller was named Hyper-Fuzzy Logic (HF) 
which is based on the same membership functions of FL II 
on the top and the bottom but only apply FL I fuzzy sets 
[3,4]. 

Hyper fuzzy has various advantages since it is more 
advanced than FL I and easy to implement. First of all, it 
is easily adaptable. Specifically, one can learn how to 
apply it in various sectors without much problems. 
Another advantage is its immunity to noise. Another major 
advantage of HF is that it is considerably flexible. In fact, 
this system has included functions such as the capability 
to make human decisions. Furthermore, large quantities of 
data can be dealt with easily by this system. However, one 


major setback is that HF has not yet been generalized on 
its own [4]. 

HF can be considered a special type of type-2 fuzzy sets. 
Unlike typical fuzzy, HF provides an allowance for 
imprecisions. As a matter of fact, it is derived by obtaining 
concepts of the upper and lower type-2 membership 
functions and is based on fuzzy sets from type 1 [3,4]. 
Furthermore, it is applied by utilizing a certain toolbox 
found in MATLAB software. Figure 1 1 shows how the HF 
membership function looks like as a blurred FL I 
membership function which was extended to contain 
uncertainty. 

To utilize HF logic in this paper, the decisions of the 
security system are based on the suspiciousness degree 
(SD) of the moving agents around the monitored assets [4]. 
The number of moving agents (MaN), their corresponding 
distances from the assets around the monitored area (AdS), 
and the value of the asset (AsV) are the three inputs of the 
HF and the output will be a value between 0 and 12 (Figure 
10) that indicates the suspiciousness degree (SD) of each 
agent at a certain time. The closer the agent to the asset, 
the more suspicious he/she would become; on the other 
hand, the farther the agent from the asset the less 
suspicious he/she is. 


0 2 4 6 8 10 


No Suspiciousness (NS) 
Low Suspicousness (LS) 
Moderate Suspicousness (MS) 
Considerable Susbesinsess (CS) 
High Suspiciosness (HS) 
Exterme Suspicisonessne (ES) 



Figure 9: Suspiciousness Degree (SD) 


There are six levels of SD, namely, No Suspiciousness 
(NS), Low Suspiciousness (LS), Moderate Suspiciousness 
(MS), Considerable Suspiciousness (CS), High 
Suspiciousness (HS), High Suspiciousness (HS), Extreme 
Suspiciousness (ES). Figure 9 explains the level of 
suspiciousness and their matching values. 



Suspiciousness-Degree 


Figure 10: HF Membership function of SD 
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The moving agents corresponding distances from the 
assets (AdS) is classified as far (F), close (C), very close 
(VC), and enormously close (EC) (Figure 11). 



0 2 4 6 8 10 12 


Agents-Distance 

Figure 11: HF Membership function of AdS 


of AdS vs MaN and AvS vs MaN respectively (Figure 15 
and Figure 16). 



Figure 14: Decision Making HF logic decide the SD of 
each agent 


The number of moving agents (MaN) is assumed to be 
variable; for that, they will be characterized as Rare (Ra), 
Average (Av), Moderate High (MH), and High (Hi) 



0 2 4 6 8 10 12 


Agents-Number 

Figure 12: HF Membership function of MaN 
The third input which is the value of the assets (AsV) has 
four main classes which are Not Expensive (NE), Average 
Expensive (AE), Expensive (E), and Too Expensive (TE) 



0 2 4 6 8 10 12 


Asset-Value 

Figure 13: HF Membership function of AvS 


The following figures shows the FIS of HF that controls 
and fine tune FEKF (Figure 14) and then the FIS surfaces 



Figure 15:FIS Surface of SD with agents’ number and 
distances as two inputs 


2 

o 


Figure 16: FIS Surface of SD with agents’ distances and 
assets value as two inputs 



11. Monitoring System Animation 

Animating the monitoring environment including the 
moving agents and the sensors that track their movements 
in real-time is an effective addition that shows how every 
single component work together to emphasize the 
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functionality of the system elements, the sensors in action, 
and how the decision is made based on the collected data. 
Matlab based code and plots were created to simulate the 
proposed monitoring environment system. Sonars, IRs and 
Pressure sensor floor were designed carefully to track any 
moving object and how far or close are they from the 
monitored valuable assists. Three Sonar and IR arrays 
follow each agent while he/she is in covered area. The 
floor shows how the tiles interact with all agents showing 
their perspective locations and weights. Once the agent is 
detected initially with the pressure floor, the other sensors 
start to follow and feed the distance of the moving agent 
from the assets and his/her speed. 

Figure 17 shows how the monitoring system is 
implemented and the location of all the sensors. 



Figure 17: Animation of the monitoring system, 
sensors, assets and moving agents “Matlab” 

12. Discussion and Future Work 


SVF was then applied to combine the resultant of 
measurement fusion inside the loop of iteration of FEKF 
which proved how the fused data can be more reliable and 
accurate if compared to the ordinary estimation method 
(Figure 19). 


True vs MF us SVF 



Figure 19: SVF compared to MF 


The figure (Figure 20) below also shows how FEKF 
methodology can enhance the ordinary EKF where the 
mean square errors for both axis are compared. 
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FEKF provided a new extension of the EKF that allow to 
reduce the uncertainty in both the process and 
measurements under the FL supervision. Tuning the 
measurement noise covariance values R and process noise 
covariance Q showed how combining both FL and EKF co 
can result in more stable estimations and reliable decisions 
consequently, FEKF namely. 

Sensors similarity was performed utilizing MF to combine 
the homogeneous sensory data into a single data as well as 
their corresponding error covariances. Figure 18 provided 
below illustrate how the MF sensors within their groups 
can perform better. 
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y-axis Mean Square Error 
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Figure 20: Mean Square Error FEKF vs EKF 

X 10 " 3 Error Covariance Comparision 



Figure 18: MF sonar and IR sensors 


Figure 21: Mean Square Error FEKF vs EKF 
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Once the positons and weights are estimated for each agent, 
the data is sent to Hyper-Fuzzy Logic HFL to process their 
status and the degree of suspiciousness accordingly. 

This monitoring system provides an advance security 
system that exceed many other systems utilizing 
unexpansive and affordable sensors sets. 

The Matlab code for estimation and animation execution 
time was about 4.05 seconds for one agent moving more 
than 15 meters; however, with more sensors and agents’ 
simulation the execution time of the code have increased 
slightly with an acceptable variance that allow the system 
to track agents and make decisions in real-time 
applications. 

13. Conclusions 

In this paper, a new security monitoring system applying 
data sensor fusion with the aid of Fuzzified extended 
Kalman filter have been developed and simulated. Sensors 
similarity and complementarity were the preprocessing 
methods for all sensors data which helped to feed the EKF 
with more accurate measurements and prevent the other 
uncertain readings from interfering during the filtering 
process. Fuzzified EKF sensor fusion has proven that 
multi-sensor security systems can outperform the systems 
which are based on single sensor measurements. 
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